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MASTERWORKS 


NEW RELEASES 


Lily Pons and Noel Coward in Conversation 
Piece. Musical Play in Three Acts. (Words and Music 
by Noel Coward) (Produced by Goddard Lieberson) 
With Cathleen Nesbitt, Ethel Grifties, Norah Howard, 
Richard Burton, Rex Evans, and others, Children’s 
Chorus and Orchestra conducted by Lehman Engel. 
) Set SL-163. 

Debussy: La Mer. Mitropoulos and Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York - Debussy: Ibéria. 
Ormandy and The Philadelphia Orchestra. ML 4434. 


Rimsky-Korsakov: Le Cog d Or—Suite - Franck: 
Le Chasseur Maudit. Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., and 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. & ML 4454. 
TATI-TATI (Symphonic Paraphrases on “Chop- 
sticks” freely transcribed and orchestrated by Tcherep- 
nin and Janssen). Werner Janssen and the Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra. (9 ML 4480 


Milhaud: La Creation Du Monde - Copland: El 
Salon Mexico. Leonard Bernstein conducting the 
Columbia Chamber and the Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra. (® ML 2203. 

Franck: Sonata in A Major for Violin and Piano. 
Isaac Stern and Alexander Zakin. @ ML 2204. 


Piano Music of Gabriel Fauré. Robert and Gaby 
Casadesus. Polly - Nocturne No. 7 - Barcarolle No. 5 
and others. (® ML 2205. 


Schumann: Carnaval, Op. 9. Gyorgy Sandor, Piano. 
i» ML 4482. 


RECENT RELEASES 


Rachmaninoff: Symphony No. 2 in E Minor, Op. 
27. Ormandy and The Philadelphia Orchestra. @ 
ML 4433. 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 7 in A Major, Op. 92. 
Walter and the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York. & ML 4414. 

Puccini Arias. Dorothy Kirsten, Soprano, with 
Orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera Association. 
Arias from “*Madame Butterfly,” “‘Tosca,” “Gianni 
Schicchi” and others. @ ML 2200 - Also on 45 rpm. 
Beethoven: Sonata No. 14 in C-Sharp Minor, Op. 
27, No. 2 (‘Moonlight’); Sonata No. 26 in E-Flat 
Major, Op. 8la (“Les Adieux”’). Rudolf Serkin. @ 
ML 4432. Also on 45 rpm 
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The Status of 45s and 78s Today 


Fee READERS seem to have mis- 
understood our editorial comments on 
While it is true 
that some companies are discontinuing 


45 rpm in December. 


classical selections on this speed record, 
they are not discontinuing similar popular 
releases. RCA Victor, the original spon- 
sors of 45 rpm, have no intention of dis- 
continuing classical releases in this speed. 
That the parent company 
market for 
would seem to be borne out by its sales 
figures for the year 1951, given out to the 
press on January 4. 


has perhaps 


cornered the these records 


It was not our intention to predict the 
demise of 45 rpm which, in the popular 
field, is now running neck to neck with 78 
rpm, but rather to wonder about its future 
position in the classical field. Judging 
from the gain made by 45 in this past year, 
one would be inclined to reason that dur- 
ing 1952 it will top the sales of 78. If the 
demise of any speed in the classical or any 
other field is considered eminent in the 
near future — that speed is surely 78 rpm, 
especially in this country. We are fully 
aware that many listeners contend that 
many 78 rpm recordings are better than 
most — if not all 
speeds. 


replacements on other 
It would be foolish to claim that 
some loss in quality does not result in the 
transfer of older 78 releases to LP and 45. 
However, recordings made from original 
tapes are generally of equal quality on all 
speeds, except in the case of some piano 
recordings. That the loss from older 78s 
has been minimized in the past year to a 
point that few detect the difference is 
proved in RCA Victor’s latest “Treasury” 
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series. They offer a decided quality ad- 
vance over last year’s releases. Columbia, 
domestic Decca and RCA Victor have 
convinced the many, rather than the few 

— judging from sales figures — that re- 
recording from 78 to LP can be advan- 
tageously achieved for the betterment of 
sound and quality. We are told that when 
engineers can work directly from original, 
unimpaired matrices some really startling 
results can be achieved - a greater 
brightness in tonal quality and a more 
natural reproduction. 

There are many record buyers who con- 
tend that RCA Victor’s reissues of older 
recordings are finer on 45 rpm — a con- 
tention with which we have not been able 
to agree always — and others who claim 
that they are better on LP. We are not 
stating this on RCA Victor’s say-so, but 
on the evidence of letters written to us 
and comments from many 
person. 


listeners in 


There can be no question that the 45 rpm 
record has its very definite function in the 
scheme of things at this time. It would 
be unthinkable to countless listeners that 
RCA Victor would discontinue its pro- 
duction of 45s in all fields, as many, use 
only a 45 player. RCA Victor informs us 
that in the classical ‘“Treasury” last year 
its biggest sales album was the re-record- 
ings of Caruso. These sales were equally 
divided between the two speeds of 45 and 
LP. Furthermore, the division was about 
the same on the total “Treasury” series. 
(Some interesting figures on Caruso royal- 
ties were given us by L..W.: Kanaga, sales 
manager of RCA Victor. “The total 
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royalties — $3,150,000,” he said, “‘are the 
largest accrued by any artist in our history. 
And, strangely enough, this figure is split 
almost evenly between the years in which 
Caruso lived and the 30 years since his 
death.” ) 

Though 78s are still holding their own in 
the pops field, 45s and LPs are gradual- 
ly creeping upward. Considering the fact 
that there are 15 to 18 million 78 rpm 
turntables still in use in this country with 
only a small proportion of attachable 
players, one realizes the significance of 
this speed to many people. However, of 
the five million turntables for the new 
speeds now in use, not only RCA Victor 
but others prove by their sales figures that 
these are producing a larger dollar volume 
than the 18 million 78 ones. Frank Fol- 
som, president of Radio Corporation of 
America, told that 
“sales on 45 rpm and LP records accounted 


the press recently 


for 90 per cent of the past year’s industry- 
wide total in the classical field.’’ Thus, it is 
possible to foresee the demise of 78 in the 
future. Some people in the record field 
contend that in two years the older speed 
in this country will be negligible — if not 
finished. 


Some Facts About 78s 


Let us examine some irrefutable facts 
about 78 rpm discs which are not realized 
by many. When 78 rpm dominated the 
industry, the record business was a rela- 
tively small one. Its growth during the 
1930s can be attributed to the fact that 
it was promoted and sponsored by big 
business, to which it was only a small sub- 


sidiary. Columbia did not advance to its 
rightful status until it became a subsidiary 
of Columbia Broadcasting. There were 
certain inherent defects to 78s — weight, 
breakage and its necessary bulk in storage. 
These factors definitely prevented its de- 
velopment as big business. True, 78s 
made money for many dealers, but housing 
space prevented the majority of dealers 
from maintaining a truly representative 
stock. 
existence, a new problem in breakage de- 
veloped for consumers as well as dealers. 
Many a listener had to wait for months 
for a replacement of a broken disc in a 
set. Sometimes a single disc in a set was 
defective — despite inspection at the fac- 
tory — and dealers were unable to sell any 
of their stock of that album until replace- 
ments were obtained. Most, if not all of 
us, have been up against the replacement 
The constant headaches in re- 
lation to 78 rpm discs that were frequently 
encountered by the listener, who valued 
his records highly, are far too numerous 
to outline at this time. The carelessness 
of children and others in the home is a 
subject of its own. 


When record changers came into 


business. 


Since the new speeds have come into 
existence, record dealers 
have mushroomed throughout the coun- 
try and these are today carrying a larger 
stock of selections, 
space, than ever before. 

To realize how this is possible, let us 
consider the case of a leading distributor 
in the New England area before and after 
the new speeds came into existence. His 
large storage facilities were, and still are, 


countless new 


housed in smaller 
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30,000 square feet of space. In the days 
prior to LP and 45, this space was com- 
pletely filled with 78 rpm discs. In order 
to house his phonographs and other equip- 
ment which were increasing yearly, he had 
to rent additional space elsewhere. To- 
day, he has the same 30,000 square feet of 
space filled with LPs, 45s and some 78s 
and all his equipment — radios, television 
sets, combinations, washing machines, etc. 
He no longer has to rent additional space. 
Today, the records he stocks — represen- 
tative of ten times the number of selec- 
tions he had on his original 78s — now 
occupy only 8,000 square feet of space. 
Is it any wonder that statistics proved in 
the year before the new speeds appeared 
that thousands of record customers stop- 
ped buying records because of housing 
conditions, to say nothing of problems in 
breakage? 


Two Kinds of Buyers 


The buying public is generally divided 
in the record business into two categories 
- the mass market and those buyers hav- 
ing a knowledge of music and whose tastes 
are keenly developed. Today, according 
to RCA Victor, the large mass market 
want smaller discs. In the 45 field most 
new customers are largely popular buyers. 
Victor’s sales figures for the year 1951 
show an amazing increase in 45 rpm turn- 
tables, notably in the last four months 
during which time a half million turn- 
tables were distributed. In its campaign 
on 45 turntables during the last four 
months of the year, RCA Victor offered 
free with every turntable two popular 
record albums or one classical one. A 
surprisingly large percentage of buyers 
took the one classical album which did 
not represent as good a buy. It is no 
wonder that RCA Victor contends that 
a great new market in both speeds has 
developed and that 45s are definitely a 
mass market product. It may well be 
that the new AL series of LP, issued by 
Columbia, will become equally popular 
in time, though their appeal will be to 
those who have three-speed turntables or 
LP alone. There can be no doubt that 
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there is a large market for all speeds and 
any dealer not sponsoring one of the new 
speeds is definitely cutting off potential 
business. 

RCA Victor tells us that television has 
helped sell classical selections on all speeds 
— especially on 45 with them. People 
see artists and immediately desire to have 
a representation of them on records. The 
sales of solo selections of famous artists 
on Victor 45 rpm discs in many cases has 
exceeded the sales on LP and very definite- 
ly outdistanced the sales on 78s. RCA 
Victor’s overall figures show that the sales 
on 45 and LP discs in this past year ac- 
count for the major portion of its record 
business and 78 discs are in the minority. 





Music of America 
by New Records, Inc. 





Catholic Mission Music in California 
— Missa de Los Angeles; Si quaeris 
miracula; Cantico Espiritual; Alabado 
(for tenor and Chorus); Alabado (for 
women’s voices); Santo Dios; Coro 
Hispanico de Mallorca, Padre Juan 
Thomas (conductor). New Records 
10” LP disc, $5.50. 


MOLLER: Quartet in E flat; GEHOT: 
Quartet in D major, Op. 7, No. 6; New 
Music Quartet. New Records 10” 
LP disc 2002, $5.50. 


TAYLOR: Sonatas Nos. 4 and 6; LEAU- 
MONT: Duo Concertante (1787); Luigi 
Silva (cello) and Arthur Loesser 
(Challis piano). New Records 10’’ LP 
disc 2004, $5.50. 


BALLADS IN COLONIAL AMERICA 
— King Henry V’s Conquest of France; 
The Lamentable Complaint of Queen 
Mary; The Duchess of Suffolk’s Calamity; 
sung by Jean Ritchie; Song of Siz 
Queens to Henry VIII King of England; 
A Voyage to Virginia or a Valiant 
Soldier’s farewell to his Love; The Mourn- 
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ful Lamentation for the sad and deplor- 
able death of Mr. Old Tenor; sung by 
Tony Kraber. New Records 10” LP 
dise 2005, $5.50. 


REINAGLE: 
E major: 


Sonata for Early Piano in 
Arthur Loesser (Challis 
FRANCESCHINI: . Trio Son- 
ata in B flat for two violins, cello and 


piano); 
José Figueroa,, Jacques 
Joseph Saunders, and 
Fernando Valenti (harpsichord). New 
Records 10’ LP dise 2006, $5.50. 


continuo; 
Margolies, 


EARLY AMERICAN PSALMODY: Old 
Hundred; Windsor; Ten 
ments; Hallelujah; London; York; Pater 
Voster; Old 113th; Margaret Dodd 
Singers. New Records 10” dise 2007, 
$5.50. PETER: Quintet No. 1 in D; 
Quintel No. 6 in E flat (disc 2013); 
Quintet No. 2 in A; Quintet No. 5 inB 
flat (disc 2014); Quintet No. 3 in G; 
Quintet No. 4 in C (disc 2015); The 
Moravian Quintet. New Records 
10” LP dises, $5.50 each. 

ANEW RECORDS is dedicated to 

““Music in America’ from the very early 


Command- 


days up to and including our own time. 


It is an ambitious project which — judging 
from the first nine discs released — is 


being competently handled by Dr. Karl 
Krueger and Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith. 
One of the most fascinating aspects of the 
present group of records is the analytical 
notes of Dr. Smith, in which he contrives 
to make the subject of his immediate at- 
tention relive in imagination. Though 
the music of these discs is definitely of 
historical interest, not all of it owns last- 
While it is true that 
“many distinguished musicians from abroad 


ing attraction. 


came to this country in its early days to 
live and work,” much of the music they 
wrote here bears the imprint of gebrauchs- 
musik (music for every day use) and one 
suspects that most of the works were 
written with amateur performers in mind. 
There is no sophistocation in this music — 
much of it is naive, unpretentious and but 
mildly diverting. How much of it will 
have permanent appeal for the general 
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listener — whose ears today are constantly 
filled with music of the all-time great 

is conjectural. Perhaps it is a lost art — 
certainly it would seem to be so with 
many these days — to return to the music 
of earlier times in which serenity and 
modesty are often its mainly rewarding 
attributes. 

Disc 2001 religious 
music from the days of the Spanish Padres 
The Mass of the Angels 
owns the charm of artlessness; it is sung 
All the selec- 
tions on this record are worth hearing, es- 
pecially Cantico Espiritual with its folkish 
The Alaba- 
dos are atmospheric, and so too is Santos 
Dios 


entering the church, passing before the 


brings us early 


in California. 


with devotional simplicity. 


quality and flowing rhythm. 


a processional, sung by Indians 
high altar and departing by a side door. 
The Hispanico Chorus is rather amateur- 
ish, often poor in intonation as may well 
have been in the old days. 

The chamber music of Colonial America 
Thus, Moll- 
er’s Quartel in E flat (disc 2002) suggests 


shows influences of its time. 


more than a nodding acquaintance with 
Haydn’s works. Gehot’s D major Quartet, 
on the other hand, with its Gallic verve 
and wit is more original and quite delight- 
ful. Taylor’s Cello Sonatas (disc 2004), 
Handelian in style, are rather dull and 
prosaic, but de Leaumont’s Duo Concer- 
tante with its freer rhythmic flow and 
Gallic charm sustains interest. Its in- 
triguingly reminiscent second movement is 
wholly ingratiating. rich cello 
tone and playing are 
praiseworthy. Reinagle’s sonata for early 
piano (dsic 2006), definitely stamped with 
the influence of J. C. Bach, sustains in- 
terest because of Arthur Loesser’s musi- 
cianly alert interpretation. 
Trio Sonata has Italianate grace and 
fluency. Its performance seems domi- 
nated by the first violin which is disturb- 
ing to its balance. 

The six Quintels for strings by Johann 
Friedrich Peter (1746-1813), the com- 
poser-minister who joined.the Moravian 
Brethren at Bethlehem, Pa. in his twenty- 
fourth year (discs 2013, 14 and 15), are 


Silva’s 


Loesser’s piano 


Franceschini’s 
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pleasantly diverting compositions, though 
lacking in distinguishing profiles. Their 
historical importance are undeniable 
“they were probably the first quintets 
written in this country” — but imagina- 
tively they are not in line with Peter’s 
European contemporaries. However, the 
fact that his music is idiomatic, and “‘lies 
well for the instruments” recommends 
them for amateur groups who should find 
enjoyment in their performance. The 
Moravian Quintet, | am sure, does them 
justice in performance. 

The Colonial Ballads on disc 2005 are 
longish and reiterative and not sung with 
enough variation in expression by Miss 
Ritchie or Mr. Kraber.. Margaret Dodd 
Singers (disc 2007) however, do notable 
justice to a group of metrical psalm tunes 
from the Bay Psalm Book (1640). One 
suspects Miss Dodd is responsible for the 
choice of the selections which, while sus- 
taining historical interest, proves most at- 
tractive. Our New England forebears 
of the 17th century certainly sustained re- 
ligious interest in music of expressive 
quality, albeit with texts to sustain the 
“fear of God.” 

The recordings of all the above are ex- 
cellently contrived with the proper realism 
of the small room, for concert hall reson- 
ance would have been remiss in this type 


PAR. 


of music. 





Collectors’ Records 





ASome recently released historical re- 
recordings — or mementoes of artists of 
yesteryear include a 78 rpm record of 
two Irish songs by a “Lady Tenor” (IRCC 
disc 3112); excerpts from Meyerbeer’s 
forgotten Les Huguenols (Eterna LP ELP- 
158); Slezak in “Operatic Arias” with 
Fritzi Jokl (Eterna ELP-461); and 
Michael Bohnen and Joseph Schmidt in 
operatic selections (Eterna ELP-460). 
That indefatiguable ‘record hunter,” 
William Seltsam of the International 
Record Collectors’ Club, reissues a_re- 
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cording made in 1913 by Ruby Helder 
(1889-1938) — a woman tenor, who sang 
in this country several times after World 
War i. Mme. Helder (she was married) 
had a true tenor voice, dark-hued in tone 
and flawless in range, which she employed 
with discernment. Her singing of Bene- 
dict’s The Lily of Killarney and Eily 
Mavourneen is of interest for the natural 
phenomena of her voice as well as for her 
fine artistry. The disc also has two arias 

from Martha and The Queen of Sheba — 
sung by Andreas Dippel (1866-1932), a 
famous operatic tenor in his time and long 
attached to the Metropolitan as an artist 
and also, for a short period, as joint- 
manager with Gatti-Casazza. Taken 
from old cylinders, at a time when Dippel 
was past his prime, this side of the record 
has mostly historical interest. 

Eterna’s Les Huguenots potpourri is a 
strange mixture of excerpts from that 
once famous opera sung in German, French 
and Italian by Frieda Hempel, Slezak, 
Jadlowker, Barbara Kemp, Elsa Bland, 
Paul Knuepfer, Selma Kurz, Jean Fran- 
cois Delmas, Richard Mayr and José 
Mardones. The best singing is by Mar- 
dones, Hempel, Jadlowker, Kemp, Delmas 
and Kurz. 
the Queen’s aria 


Miss Hempel’s rendition of 
though dubbed a key 
higher than the original is nonetheless 
worth hearing for its fluid brilliance. 
Mardones’ Piff, Paff, Piff is expressively 
resonant. Jadlowker and Hempel are at 
their best in a duet, and Kemp does some 
of the finest singing | have heard on record, 
with Knuepfer, in another duet. Delmas, 
the famous French baritone (1861-1933), 
gives a suave rendition of the Benediction 
of Swords, and Selma Kurz gives an ex- 
pressive if not the most brilliant rendition 
of the Page’s song. The recording is un- 
even and not without its surface reminders 
of old 78s. 

Slezak in “Operatic Arias” is heard in 
selections from La Juive, Manon, La Dame 
Blanche, and Alessandro Stradella — all 
sung in German. There is also on the 
disc two other arias from Stradella sung by 
Fritzi Jokl and and Hermann Jadlowker. 
Massenet’s Manon in German loses a true 
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legato flow. Slezak is best represented in 
La Dame Blanche and Stradella (a forgot- 
ten opera by Flotow). Fritzi Jokl in her 
aria lives up to her reputation as one of 
the leading German coloraturas of her 
time, and Jadlowker’s contribution is a 
fine example of this noted tenor’s versatil- 
ity with neatly executed florid runs and 
trills. The recording is uneven and at 
different levels. 

Bohnen is represented by old recordings 
of the Calf of Gold, the Invocation and 
Serenade from Faust, sung in French with 
exaggerated style, also in Caspar’s Drink- 
ing Song from Freischiilz and in a duet 
from The Barltered Bride with Schmidt. 
The last two are worthy examples of both 
artists notably the duet. Schmidt is 
also heard in Turiddu’s Farewell from 
Cavalleria Rusticana, expressively sung in 
German. Recording again varies in a 
program which can best be described as 
decidedly hit-and-miss. J.N. 





Beethoven by Solomon 





BEETHOVEN: Sonata in C minor, Op. 13 
( Pathélique); Sonata in C minor, Op. 
111; Solomon (piano). RCA Victor 
LP dise LM-1222, $5.45. 

AMORE than any other pianist before 

the public today, since Schnabel’s death, 

Solomon seems most concerned with the 

inner substance of music. Besides his in- 

terpretative warmth, one feels a keen pene- 
tration of style. His conceptions are 
carefully worked out and 
deeply felt and expressed. His is a per- 


wholly mature 


fection of artistry that is almost deceiv- 
ing particularly as the man himself is 
completely self-effacing. One notices this 
when he makes his entrance at a concert 
and quietly seats himself at the piano. I 
can remember talking with Solomon a 
dozen years ago at the time of the World 
Fair. | questioned him about his approach 
to music and he said very simply: “One 
lives intimately with great music and pre- 
pares carefully and thoughtfully.” This 
extraordinary musician, who prefers to be 
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known only by his last name, has a spiri- 
tual penetration unlike any pianist since 
Rachmaninoff. It is a quality that one 
feels in his presence. 

There are so many performances of the 
“Pathétique’ 


, 


sonata on records that one 
would be hard put to make comparisons, 
unless of course one has lived intimately 
with more than one performance — almost 
an impossibility for any critic these days. 
What strikes me about Solomon’s inter- 
pretation is its artistic perfection — its 
delicate nuancing in the opening move- 
ment and the wisdom of his choice of 
tempo which has the spirit of the com- 
poser’s direction without the speed that 
often disturbs the cleanest articulation. In 
the Adagio cantabile, he sustains the song- 
ful tranquility of the mood. 

But it is in Opus 111 that Solomon re- 
veals the fulness of his artistic perfection. 
Recently we had a remarkable perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s ‘Hammerklavier”’ 
by Gulda. But, for all the technical ac- 
complishment of that performance, one 
felt it was the interpretation of a young 
man without true stylistic penetration. 
Here, one realizes from the opening bars 
that this is an interpretation of a mature 
artist — an interpretation upon which 
has been lavished much time and thought. 
It is a truly wonderful work — the last 
and greatest of the master’s piano sonatas. 
One writer, M. M. Scott, has said that 
Beethoven must have felt with Brown- 
ing: “I was ever a fighter, so — one fight 
more, The best and the last!” “Yet the 
fight had long been foreseen. The theme 
of the first movement had been sketched 
twenty years before. When the conflict 
came, it was fought out with the very 
elements as protagonists; no human 
terms give an idea of its magnitude. Nor 
words describe the serenity and light of 
the arietta that follows 
tions upon what one may call a theme of 


- a set of varia- 


light and peace everlasting.” 

Solomon penetrates the mysteries of 
the opening movement like none before 
him — his playing of the double counter- 
point of the free fugue — a finer thing by 
far than the complex fugue of the ““Ham- 
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merklavier” — is masterful. He makes us 
realize how bold and strong are the modu- 
lations of the music of this movement. He 
does not stress the “appassionato”’ quality 
to the detriment of the defiance and hero- 
ism. In the adagio he achieves the 
right “serenity and light.”” The theme is 
stated without undue stress on first beats. 
The simplicity of the expression heightens 
the spiritual aura that hovers over the 
music of the variations. The work is in 
only two movements a third would 
have been out of place. For Beethoven 
hurls defiance in the opening, and con- 
ciliates in the last. Perhaps, as has been 
said, this finale is intended as a “‘self- 
chastening and religious surrender” to the 
former. It seems to me that Solomon in- 
terprets it in this manner. 

The H.M.V. 78 rpm recording of the 
Opus 111 was a superbly realistic piano 
reproduction. While the present LP ver- 
sion retains most of its best qualities, its 
range seems slightly dwarfed and there are 
some slight chordal jangles in the record- 
ing. These can be eliminated by placing a 
little more weight on the pickup head. I 
have not heard the 78 rpm version of the 
‘“*Pathétique,” where similar defects are 
also present. Despite the loss in quality 
in transference, this is a valued contribu- 


tion to LP piano literature, and I — for 
one — prefer the Opus 111 unbroken in 
mood. The 78 version took four discs. 

—P.H.R. 





Gilbert and Sullivan 
Puccini -- Verdi -- Wagner 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN: Patience. 
Darrell Fancourt (Col. Calverly), 
Martyn Green (Bunthorne), Alan 
Styler (Grosvenor), Ella Halman 
(Lady Jane), Margaret Mitchell (Pa- 
tience) and others; conducted by Isi- 
dore Godfrey, with the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Chorus and Orchestra. Lon- 
don dises 474/475, price $11.90. 

AEACH SAVOYARD has his favorite. 

Mine is Patience. Its libretto still strikes 
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fire — the world remains full of Bun- 
thornes and poetic young ladies who cling 
to them (even if the Swinburnes today are 
often disguised as Kark Marx). Gilbert 
was in fine fettle when he worked on this 
story, though once in a while there are 
signs of haste. For some strange reason 
the following couplet, where Gilbert was 
searching so frantically for a rhyme and 
came up with 

Pll tell him that unless he will consent 

to be more jocular 

To cut his curly hair and stick an eye- 

glass in his ocular 
makes me near-hysterical every time I run 
across it; and the spectacle of the dis- 
gusted dragoons dressing as medievalists 
and posing esthetically is one of the fun- 
niest concepts in English drama. 

And Sullivan’s musical contribution is a 
perfect match. I admire the neat, un- 
forced musicianship with which he com- 
bines the chorus of dragoons with the chor- 
us of ladies in the first act; or the delicious 
melodic outline of the first Patience- 
Grosvenor duet; or the swashbucking 
manner of When I first put this uniform on; 
or the final bubbling tonic-dominant duet 
between Bunthorne and Grosvenor. There 
have been fewer consistently better things 
on the musical stage; and, one should 
add, fewer examples of perfect musical 
prosody. This operetta is one of the 
answers to the complaint that the English 
language cannot be set. 

The performance here is of course as 
good as one is going to get. A few tra- 
ditionalists may prefer the old Victor set. 
where Fancourt and Green, twenty years 
or so younger, naturally have more voice 
to bring to their parts. But given the 
choice between the Victor on-shellac and 
this London set on LP, I'll take the Lon- 
don at any time; and so, I imagine, will 
the great majority of listeners. 

It’s too bad that the dialogue wasn’t in- 
cluded in the booklet supplied with the set. 
The buyer will get only a vague idea of 
what Patience is all about. The omission 
of the dialogue, however, may prompt 
newcomers to the operetta to get a com- 
plete Gilbert and Sullivan, such as the 
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Modern Library Giant edition, something 
that’s a lot of fun to browse. through. 
H.C.S. 


PUCCINI: Madama Bullerfly (complete); 
Renata Tebaldi (Butterfly), Giuseppe 
Campora (Pinkerton), Nell Rankin 
(Suzuki), Giovanni Inghilleri (Sharp- 
less), Piero de Palma (Goro), Fer- 
nando Corena (Bonzo), Melchiorre 
Luise (Yamadori), Diozzi 
(Kate Pinkerton), Michele Calvino 
(Commissioner), Luigi Pizzeri (Regis- 


Gianna 


ter), Orchestra and Chorus of Santa 
Cecilia (Rome) conducted by Alberto 
Erede. London LP set LLPA-8, 3 


discs, $17.85. 


ATHE LATE W. J. Henderson once said 
that Puccini in writing the music for 
Butterfly did not think of the girlish qual- 
ity of the character’s voice, but instead 
wrote music to which only a mature dra- 
That 
was one of the reasons why many did not 
admire the Butterfly of Toti dal Monte, 
whose voice was too thin and reedy for the 
Tebaldi, with her true dramatic 
soprano, has the desired type of voice to 


matic soprano could do justice. 


part. 


Moreover, her 
youth permits her to suggest the “‘child 
bride” in the few sections that the com- 


do justice to the role. 


This gifted singer has 
grown in artistry since her first LP offer- 
ing containing operatic arias (London 
LLP-142), was issued two years ago. Here, 


poser has allowed. 


her singing of Un bel di is far more mean- 
ingful and appealing. Her absorption in 
the role throughout is convincing and 
dramatically telling. Indeed, one is in- 
clined to rate her performance as the most 
satisfying on records. Miss Steber’s previ- 
ous performance, though remarkable for 
its intensity of purpose, too often con- 
veyed apparent dramatic effort. 

The youthful Campora is a wholly con- 
vincing Pinkerton though vocally he does 
not efface memories of Gigli or Tucker. 
Inghilleri’s Sharpless and Rankin’s Suzuki 
are adequate, and the minor parts are 
assigned to competent singers. The Goro 
of de Palma is especially praiseworthy. 
The excellence of the orchestral playing, 
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under the knowing guidance of Erede, 
rounds out a production which makes for 
true theatrical realism. The recording is 
up to London’s highest standards though 
I would not say that it bests that of 
Columbia. There still remains an overall 
quality of richly resonant sound from 
Columbia’s 30th Street Studio that has 
not been duplicated anywhere else. Some 
recording 
proved disturbing to the quiet sections of 
the score, and considerable crackle pre- 


bass rumble in the present 


vailed from London’s otherwise smooth 
surfaces. The latter may disappear in 


—P.H.R. 


subsequent replayings. 


VERDI: Miller (complete); Gi- 
acomo Vaghi (Count Walter), Giac- 


Luisa 


omo Lauri-Volpi (Rodolfo), Scipione 
(Miller), Kelston 
(Luisa), Miti Truccato Pace (Freder- 
ica), Duilio Baronti (Wurm), Grazia 


Colombo Lucy 


Colaresu (Laura), Salvatore de Tom- 
maso (A Peasant), Orchestra and 
Chorus of Radio Italiana conducted 
by Mario Rossi. Cetra-Soria LP set 
1221, 3 dises, $17.85. 
ATHE THREE ACTS of this opera are 
entitled “Love,” “Intrigue” and “Poison.” 


Sounds like one of the “* 
of course it 


whodonits,” which 
This was Verdi's 
fifteenth opera, written in 1849, and an 
There 
is a new and more intimate style to this 
music, which with its pathos and tender- 
ness foreshadows La Traviata (1853). Based 


isn’t. 


important milestone in his career. 


on a play — Intrigue and Love — by 
Schiller, it is written in the manner of 
German romantic operas — some con- 


tend it recalls Weber’s Freischiitz. Quite 
a change for Verdi, who hitherto had 
concerned himself with “‘aristocratic politi- 
* The villian Wurm has 
been cited as Verdi’s first effort “towards 
the creation of an individual character that 
was to be finally achieved, with the help of 
Shakespeare and Boito, in Iago.” 
Contrast of drama and 


cal melodramas.’ 


lyricism is 
achieved by the composer in an appealing 
manner, and it seems a pity that the opera 
is not given more often today. Un- 
doubtedly, its story is dated with its in- 
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congruous dénouement. But musically 
it has its attributes. Some of us remember 
the 1929 production at the Metropolitan 
with Ponselle, Lauri-Volpi, de Luca, Pas- 
ero, Ludikar and Serafin. It offered an 
evening of some fine singing. The present 
performance is hardly in the same class. 
Lauri-Volpi, now past his prime, brings 
little of his former expressive quality to 
his singing, and Miss Kelston is not a 
Ponselle. Hers is basically a fine voice, 
but her singing is not always well focussed. 
Colombo is excellent as the father — his 
richly resonant voice is stylistically em- 
ployed. The balance of the cast are com- 
petent. Mario Rossi’s orchestral direc- 
tion is generally well paced — allowing 
for liberties of singers — and understand- 
ingly varied in musical mood. The re- 
cording has richness of tone and overall 
appreciable balance. -P.H.R. 
WAGNER: Die Meistersinger — Acts I 
and III (complete); Hilde Guedin 
(Eva), Gunther Treptow (Walther), 
Elsie Schurhoff (Magdalene), Anton 
Dermota (David), Paul Schoeffler 
(Sachs), Otto Edelmann (Pogner), 
Karl Dénch (Beckmesser), and others, 
with Chorus of the Vienna State 
Opera and Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch. London LP sets LLP- 
178-79 (2 discs), $11.90, and LLP-480- 
1-2 (3 dises), $17.85. 
AA YEAR AGO, London issued its 
splendid version of the second act of Die 
Veistersinger with this same cast. If 
there were doubts in the minds of any that 
London could not achieve comparable re- 
sults in its later recordings of Acts I and 
II], let it be said they should be dispelled. 
C. J. Luten (in November 1951) en- 
thusiastically hailed Act II as an oper- 
atic performance to incite a critic to toss 
his hat over the moon. If he and any 
others have two other hats to spare, they 
can also toss them for Acts I and III. 
For the three sets of London offer as fine 
a production of Die Meistersinger as one 
For this 
reason, it is unfortunate that seven discs 
were required whereas Columbia’s Bay- 


could ask from a_ recording. 
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reuth Festival production only took five. 

As a recording, this is far better bal- 
anced than either the Urania or the Co- 
lumbia set, especially in matters of dy- 
namic realism. The singers are given 
proper presence in relation to the orches- 
tra, which is always live, full-bodied and 
richly resonant, as an orchestra should be 
in a Wagnerian music drama. Schoeffler 
is the most completely satisfying Sachs 
since Schorr, though he does not have the 
ringing high tones of Franz. Hilde Guedin 
is a lovely Eva, warm-toned yet vibrant 
and knowledgable in her womanly schem- 
ing. Schwartzkopf was more impassioned 
but her impersonation had not the imagi- 
native absorption of Guedin who makes 
much more of the text. Treptow is a 
highly competent Walther with a pleas- 
ing voice, though Hans Hopf surpassed 
him, in my estimation, in characteriza- 
tion. Elsie Schurhoff’s Magdalene has 
womanly warmth and tenderness, and 
Dermota’s David is sung with tonal 
beauty and appropriate manliness. Dénch’s 
characterization of Beckmesser is more of 
the villain than Kunz’s (Columbia set) 
whose fine artistry was far less obvious. 
Edelmann remains, in my estimation, a 
better Pogner than a Sachs, though he had 
o1e memorable moment in the Bayreuth 
set when with extraordinary dramatic 
conviction he sang Sach’s warning against 
a disunited Germany and extolled Ger- 
man art. Neither Schoeffler nor Franz 
rise to this occasion so notably. The bal- 
ance of the cast and the chorus in the 
present performance fulfill their functions 
most satisfactorily. 

Of the several conductors who have 
functioned in the complete Meistersingers, 
Knappertsbusch paces this ardorous and 
exacting score more fluently and smoothly. 

If one were writing about this perform- 
ance in the theatre, one would hardly find 
justification to go beyond praise for the 
moment. But the fact that other per- 
formances exist on records makes it un- 
avoidable that one give credit where it is 


due in several cases. There are sections 





of the Urania to which I will always wish 
to return, particularly for the noble artis- 
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try of Ferdinand Franz, and Columbia’s 
Bayreuth performance will always chal- 
lenge the present one with me for reasons 
already noted not the least of which is 
its fewer records. If I had to choose be- 
tween the London and the Columbia sets 
(forgetting differences in price), I believe 
I would be hard put to make an immediate 


—P.H.R. 


decision. 





Strauss of Vienna 





STRAUSS: Wiener Blul; Fritz Hoppe 
(Prince Ypsheim-Gindelbach), Sebas- 
tian Hauser (Balduin, Count Zedlau), 
Traute Richter (Gabriele), Irma 
Beilke (Demoiselle Franziska Cagliari), 
Leopold Clam (Kagler), Rita Streich 
(Pepi Pleininger), Klaus-G. Neumann 
(Josef), with Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Berlin Civic Opera, conducted 
by Hans Lenzer. Urania LP set 
LRLP 209, 2 dises, $11.90. 

ATHIS operetta is a pasticcio on which 

Johann Strauss was working at the time 

of his death. It was completed by his 

musical executor, Adolf Miiller. The 
score is full of familiar tunes and whole 
waltzes, which are delightful enough, 
though the sum total is not to be taken 
too seriously. Given as it is here without 
dialogue, it all doesn’t seem to make much 
sense, but it can be enjoyed for the music 
alone. The performance is a pleasant one, 
headed by the attractive-voiced Irma 

Beilke, with Traute Richter an able sec- 

ond. Sebastian Hauser is an excellent 

Viennese operetta tenor. As usual with 

Urania, the reproduction is strong and 


brilliant. -P.L.M. 


STRAUSS, Johann: Der Zigeunerbaron 
(complete); Alfred Poell (Grad Peter 
Homonoy), Karl Dénch (Conte Car- 
nero), Julius Patzak (Sandor Barin- 
sky), Kurt Preger (Kalman Zsupan), 
Emmy Loose (Arsena), Steffi Lever- 
enz (Mirabella), August Jaresch (Ot- 
tokar), Rosette Anday (Czipra), Hilde 
Zadek (Saffi), Franz Bierbach (Pali), 
Vienna State Opera Chorus, Vienna 
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Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Clemens Krauss. London LP set 
LLP-418-19, $11.90. 


ASTRAUSS wrote his Gypsy Baron in his 
late fifties, strictly disciplining his talent 
as never before. There are many in Europe 
who contend that this operetta tops his 
Fledermaus and well they may. It has 
greater variety of mood and a truer oper- 
atic character, yet it is based on a highly 
involved tale which surely needs a libretto 
(not given out with the set) to assist the 
listener in his enjoyment. What Strauss 
did with the text can hardly be appreci- 
ated without the printed word. This is 
not an operetta based entirely on three- 
quarter time, though it has its rightful 
share of that lilting rhythm which the 
composer knew so well how to spin. The 
Gypsy Baron was the result of a trip that 
Strauss made to Budapest where he 
visited Maurus Jokai, “the Hungarian 
Balzac and the living embodiment of 
Hungarian national qualities.” The oper- 
etta was based on a novel by Jokai called 
Saffi, after the heroine. Strauss showed 
wisdom in handling this subject by not 
trying to make it a true Hungarian opera 
- instead he melded Hungary with Vi- 
enna and produced a score that holds a 
charm it might never have owned had he 
sought to make it completely national. 
This is a worthy successor to London’s 
Fledermaus. Patzak’s Gypsy Baron is 
sung with enthusiasm and fine feeling. He 
really lives the character. Hilde Zadek has 
the fervor essential for the Gypsy girl 
Saffi, and Emmy Loose brings tonal sweet- 
ness to Arsena. The Graf Peter of Alfred 
Poell has dignity and Rosette Anday 
the toast of Vienna in the days before the 
war is heard as Saffi’s mother. The 
Vienna State Opera Chorus is splendid 
theirs are the full throats of young singers 
who have enthusiasm. And Clemens 
Krauss, directing the orchestra, makes his 
presence felt by his ever knowledgeable 
ways. Add to this, realistically sonorous 
reproduction and you have another Lon- 
don prize. (As a libretto can easily be ob- 
tained, the interested listener is enjoined 


—P.H.R. 


to be certain to acquire it.) 
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b sae Is IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as the mind is pitched the 
ear is pleased with melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in 
unison with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart replies. 


—William Cowper 








STOKOWSKI CONDUCTS BACH 
Volume II; Suite No. 2 in B minor; 
Chorale from “‘Easter” cantata; “‘Little’’ 
fugue in G minor; Wir glauben all’ an 
einen Golt; Come, Sweet Death; Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring; Sheep May 
Safely Graze; Leopold Stokowski and 
his Symphony Orchestra, RCA Vic- 
tor LP 12” LM-1176, $5.45. 

ASOME two decades ago, Stokowski 

helped to engineer a great upsurge of 

interest in Bach’s organ works by endow- 
ing them with all the vibrant tiers of tone 
color that a modern orchestra is capable 
of and by stressing the dramatic element 
inherent in contrapuntal music via clash- 
ing harmonies and crashing climaxes. His 
aim at that time was to transform the 
blurred and blended tones of the organ, 
grown archaic and meaningless to many 
modern ears, into a sharper focus and more 
appealing tonal brilliance which could 
electrify an entire concert hall. In this 
present recording, he sets out to, defeat 
his original purpose, and succeeds, alas, 
admirably. So that there should be no 
doubt to his reversal of position, here are 
his own words from the accompanying 
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notes: “In playing this record, I tried to 
make it like a program of some of Bach’s 
noblest compositions, those that lovers of 
his music might like to listen to, in a quiet 
hour at home.” The result is attenuated 
Bach, bleached of its compelling qualities, 
narrow in dynamic range, non-dramatic, 
with reluctant and half-hearted accents, 
and tempi that are lazy rather than cor- 
rect. The whole constitutes an invitation 
to daydream soothing, sickening, and 
innocuous as Muzak. The recording, not- 
withstanding, is technically excellent and 
the flute playing of Julius Baker is superb. 

—B.L. 


BERLIOZ: Symphonie fantasique, Op. 
14; L’Orchestre des Concerts Col- 
onne conducted by Paul Paray. Vox 
LP dise PL-6950, $5.95. 

APARAY has long been recognized as one 

of the “most powerful conducting person- 

alities in France of today,” and he has never 
contributed a really poor performance to 
the phonograph. This rendition of the 

Symphonie fantastique should have and may 

well have been the finest on records had 

the engineers not monitored the dynamics 
so greatly. In the first three movements, 
this gifted conductor brings more grace 
and suppleness to the rhythm than anyone 
else on records. The manner in which he 
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handles the Ballroom scene with a rhythmic 
snap on the first beat restores order to 
what often becomes “the confusion of a 
brilliant festival.” It is a pity that the 
engineers let the conductor down in the 
Varch to the Scaffold and the Dream of a 
Witches’ Sabbath. Where dramatic ur- 
gency and excitement should prevail, 
there are 
no “tumultuous outbursts” in the March 


little of consequence happens 


nor “riotous howls and shouts” in the 
Witches’ orgy. Moreover, the orchestra 
seems to lack essential fulness. This could 
hardly be the result of Paray’s conception 
of the music which has been reduced by 
engineering to a two-dimensional dynamic 
range without a true forlissimo. 

The reproduction does not suggest a 
resonant concert hall behind the orches- 
tra which may or may not account for the 
often strident quality of the strings. Ac- 
tually, the Colonne Orchestra plays better 
than the San Francisco Symphony did in 
the last recording made by Monteux. The 
completely desirable performance of this 
symphony has not come to LP as yet 
the closest to it on records remains the 
older 78 rpm version of Monteux, made 
when the San Francisco Symphony was 
in its best form. P.H.R. 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2 in D major, 

Op. 73; Berlin Philharmonic Or- 

chestra, Eugen Jochum (cond). Dec- 

ca LP disc DL-9556, $5.85. 
ATHERE can be no definitive version of 
a work such as Brahms’ Second. So here 
is another LP interpretation to put be- 
side the equally distinguished ones of 
Monteux and Rodzinski. Here, Jochum 
and the Berlin Philharmonic are presented 
in a nicely paced rendition, full of sensi- 
tive and delicate nuances in dynamics. 
The sonorities are well-balanced; the stress 
is on the lyrical singing Brahms. Techni- 
cally, the recording is adequate. Mr. Flan- 
agan is to be congratulated for intelligent 
and pertinent notes. -B.L. 


DEBUSSY: Images, Set 111 (for orches- 
tra) — Gigues, Iberia, Rondes de Prin- 
lemps; San Francisco Orchestra con- 
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ducted by Pierre Monteux. RCA 
Victor LP disc LM-1197, $5.72. 

ATHIS remarkable triptych has had a 
recording history of bad luck up to now. 
Not that we have not had good perform- 
ances (Ansermet for London, Reiner’s 
and Ormandy’s /beria for Columbia). Not 
that there has not been an occasional good 
recording (London for Munch’s perform- 
ance). What we have not had until now 
is a meeting of interpretative and engi- 
neering excellences on one disc. Both 
those elements are present in Monteux’s 
reading and RCA Victor’s recording. Gigues 
and /béria are in every way first-rate, and 
Rondes de printemps is in spite of a 
little rough orchestral execution—superior 
to any rendition I have ever heard. The 
San Francisco players are in unusually 
good form for the most part. The re- 
cording is pleasingly vital. Highly recom- 
mended. —C.J.L. 


GERSHWIN: An American in Paris; 
NBC Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Arturo Toscanini. RCA Victor 45 
rpm set, WDM-1657, 2 discs, $2.10. 

ATHIS will come as a surprise package, 

in all probability, to those who are not 

familiar with Toscanini’s infrequent radio 
broadcasts of this popular work. In the 

Italian conductor’s hands Gershwin’s best 

score gets a clean, animated treatment that 

is at all times correct and effective. If 

Toscanini seldom attains the impudence 

and near violence that this piece calls for 

(and that Bernstein gets in his perform- 

ance — RCA Victor LP LM-1031), he still 

has the achievement of rendering the 
music with more style than any other 

European-born conductor I have yet 

heard. 

This well recorded version deserves to 
be released on LP. —C.J.L. 
GLUCK: Alceste-Overture; German Phil- 

harmonic Orch. of Prague, Josef 

Keilberth (cond.); Iphigenia in Aulis 

Overture (Wagner edition); Berlin Phil- 

harmonic Orch., Herman Aben- 

droth (cond.); SPOHR: Faust-Over- 
ture; Jessonda-Overlure; Berlin Radio 
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Symphony Orch., Gustav Goerlich 
(cond.). Urania LP disc 7028, $5.95. 
AA WONDERFUL little collection of 
two known and two comparatively un- 
known overtures. Excellently performed 
and well recorded, this disc marks the 
debut on records of the Spohr overtures, 
as well as a first on LP for the “Iphigenia.” 
The dignified performances of the familiar 
Gluck overtures are marked by subtleties 
not found in previous recordings of the 
same works on 78, 45, or LP. The Spohr 
works do not deserve the neglect they 
suffer today. Spohr, a leading violinist of 
his day, was a composer of definite per- 
sonality, romantic, not particularly pro- 
found, but polished within his narrow 
scope and pleasing. His music is still re- 
freshing, gay, and melodious. —B.L. 


HINDEMITH: Symphonic Dances; RIAS 
Symphony Orchestra, Berlin con- 
ducted by Ferene Friesay. Decca 
10” LP dise DL-7520, $3.85. 

ATHIS impressive composition is actual- 

ly a study for Hindemith’s more familiar 

Voblissima Visione. It was begun as a 

ballet for the choreographer Massine; its 

subject is certain aspects of the life of St. 

Francis of Assisi. Composed in 1937, 

it was rejected by the composer as being 

inappropriate for the ballet, and Noblis- 
sima was then composed from some of 
this music’s material and used by Massine 
with moderate success in the theatre. 

It is easy to see why Hindemith changed 
his mind. The Symphonic Dances (just 
why this title was chosen is difficult to 
imagine, the presence of dancing is seldom 
felt) are four movements of symphonic 
breadth in what one might call the 

Brahms manner. The music aims for 

seriousness, pretentious eloquence, and a 

personal oratory of no small dimensions. 

It is solidly made and sounds grand and 

sumptuous. Only in the composer’s oc- 

casional overweening insistence on the 
lofty and outspoken manner does one feel 
resistance against the music. 

Ferenc Fricsay, the gifted, young, Buda- 
pest-cum-Berlin director, gives a fine ac- 
count of this solid, grand score and the 
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RLAS orchestra plays quite acceptably. 
Though the recording lacks some of the 
presence one has lately grown accustomed 
to, it is certainly agreeable. —C.J.L. 
PURCELL: Chaconne in G minor (arr. 
Whittaker); Nine four part fantasias; 
Fantasia on one nole; Vienna Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Franz Lit- 
schauer. Vanguard LP disc VRS-420, 
$5.95. 
AIN 1894, George Bernard Shaw com- 
plained that though everyone agreed that 
Purcell was a great composer, no one 
played his music. In 1935, Alec Robert- 
son on the occasion of the formation of the 
English Music Society wrote, ‘(Purcell is) 
so buried under the weight of his fame 
that scarcely a note of his music can be 
heard!”’ The situation is quite changed 
today — especially in the field of recorded 
music. The lists in the catalogues under 
the name of Purcell grow longer each 
year. Though the selections on this disc 
are not “Firsts,” the Vanguard Company 
thought enough of Purcell’s present popu- 
larity to issue its own version of the 
four-part fantasias and the Chaconne in G 
minor. I prefer the fantasias played by a 
string quartet, but this is a completely 
personal choice. Well played and well 
recorded, this record is one of the tops in 
recent releases. —B.L. 
SULLIVAN-MACKERRAS: Pineapple 
Poll; Royal Opera House Orchestra, 
Covent Garden conducted by John 
Lanchbery. Decca 10’ LP disc, DL- 
7521, $3.85. 
ABY THE TIME the Sadler’s Wells 
Theater Ballet makes its presence felt 
throughout the United States and estab- 
lishes Pineapple Poll as the success every- 
one believes it will be, no one will have 
any trouble finding the music on LP discs. 
This is the third performance to make an 
appearance on the market. In some ways 
it is the best. There are some cuts, notab- 


ly in the second section of the score, which 
add to the work’s value as a purely audi- 
tory pleasure. Lanchbery’s conducting 
is direct and clean, if not quite as sensi- 
tive as Mackerras’ on the Columbia disc. 

The recording is first class. 


—C.J.L. 
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MENDELSSOHN: 
inG minor (Op. 25); Variations Sérieus- 


Piano Concerto No. 1 
4); played by Frank Pelleg 
and the Winterthur Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Walter Goehr. 
Concert Hall Society dise CHS-1127, 
$5.95. 
APELLEG, 
records as a harpsichordist, proves to be 
a sound pianist with a thoroughly honest 
view of the music he is playing. His style 
is somewhat stiff, and he seems to lack (or 
consciously 


es (Op. 5 


previously represented on 


avoid) sensitivity and nu- 
A softer approach would not be 
remiss; in any case, his playing commands 


respect for its integrity. 


ance. 


In the G minor 
Concerto he moves ably along, seconded 
by an orchestral accompaniment that 
sounds thin and harsh. A few more re- 
hearsals, too, seer to have been indicated. 
The Variations Sérieuses, 
best piece for solo piano, has received only 
that by Rosita 
Renard in her Memorial Album. Pelleg 
is not the stylist that Renard was, but he 
nevertheless has a thorough grasp of the 
The 
recording here is not much more than 
minimal; it is lacking in real color and 


depth. —H.CS. 


Mendelssohn’s 


one other recording 


notes and their musical meaning. 


VIVALDI: Concerto a 4 for strings in E 
minor, No. 127; Concerto in C for 
violin and strings, No. 88; Concerto a 4 
in F, No. 279; Concerto a 5 for violin 
and strings in B flat, No. 405; Elliot 
Magaziner (violin) with Orchestre 
Symphonique de Paris conducted by 
Charles Bruck. Polymusic LP disc 
PRLP-1006, $5.95. 

AMORE new Vivaldi, and according to 

the sponsors of this disc Vivaldi works 

probably unheard since the 18th century. 

The two concertos for strings alone, 
usually classified as a type of concerto 
ripieno, are actually symphonies for four 
strings without solo parts. The other two, 
with violin solo parts, are closer to the 
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layman's idea of the concerto. These, by 
the way, were preserved in a volume of 
Vivaldi’s opere sacre and were probably 
meant to be performed in church. Of the 
four works presented here, these concertos 
are the most beautiful, though the Con- 
cerlo a 4 in F has its stirring moments. |! 
would suggest, however, that few listeners 
will want to hear all of these works one 
after the other. We are all finding out a 
lot about Vivaldi these days and our sus- 
picions of the past that he was a great and 
original master are constantly being con- 
firmed. On the other hand, the lack of 
stylistic variety from one instrumental 
work to the next has been a bit surpris- 
ing. More than ever, one is apt to find 
that one or two Vivaldi works in succession 
are vigorous and stimulating, but any more 
than that displays a sameness that causes 
one to lose interest. 

Elliot Magaziner and the members of 
the Paris Symphony play in a simple 
and straightforward manner. In_ their 
work, however, and particularly in the 
somewhat stiff and muscular work of con- 
ductor Charles Bruck, there is a good deal 
of room for more dynamic and expressive 
variety. Clear recording, often crackly 


surfaces. —C.J.L. 





BACH: 


Siz Trio Sonatas for Organ; 
Helmut Walcha (organ). Decca LP 
set DX-114 (2-12”), $11.70. 

BACH: Siz Chorales (Schuebler Collec- 
tion); Five Chorale Preludes; Helmut 
Walcha (organ). Decca LP disc DL- 
9569, $5.85. 

ATHERE is a strong temptation to pro- 

claim these “the finest organ records ever 

made.” They are Bach played in the 
baroque manner by a distinguished prac- 
titioner in the style. In each release, use 
is made of two baroque organs which 
differ not only in color but in pitch. One 
is bewitched by the sheer magic of tonal 
texture and a delicate glow emanating 
from a leving performance. Couple this 
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with expressive insight and authenticity 
of style on the part of the artist, Helmut 
Walcha, and you have a “must” and 
“double must.” Incidentally, these rec- 
ords are part of a projected “Complete 
Organ Works of Bach,” which should take 
precedence over any similar venture. 
—B.L. 
BACH: Das wohllemperirte Clavier — 
Book 2, Preludes and fugues 1-8; Wanda 
Landowska (harpsichord). RCA Vic- 
tor LP disc LM 1152, $5.72. 
AMME. LANDOWSKA’S monumental 
task of recording the entire Well-tempered 
clavier reaches herewith the two-thirds 
mark. As in previous sections the artist’s 
playing is vital and exciting, freer in 
rhythm and perhaps more painstakingly 
worked out in regard to registration than 
it would have been had she undertaken 
the 
Whether one accepts her occasional rubato 


recording ten or more years ago. 
and her hesitations, whether one finds her 
tempi now on the fast side, now on the 
slow, whether, indeed, one takes her every 
effect and conception for gospel, there is 
no denying the power and conviction of 
her playing. And there are some pieces 

for a conclusive example the third fugue 
or the fifth prelude 
criticism. 


which beggar all 
As with practically all harpsi- 
chord recordings there is a danger that the 
tone of the instrument will be magnified 
out of recognition. With the gain control 
cut this one sounds wonderfully clear and 
natural. P.L.M. 


CHOPIN: Bolero, Op. 19; Berceuse, Op. 
57; Tarantelle, Op. 43; Barcarolle, Op. 
60; Four Impromplus, Op. 9, Op. 36, 
Op. 51, Op. Posth.; Erno Balogh 
(piano). Lyrichord LP LL-20, 
$5.95. 

Al CANNOT remember a more sensitive 

performance on records of Berceuse, which 


disc 


Huneker once called a miracle of “‘fantasti- 
Mr. Balogh is 
the intimate, salon type of Chopin player. 
There is nothing showy about his music- 
making. It 


cally dissonant colors.” 


and accurate and 
often quite charming as in the /mpromp- 
tus. While the Bolero, Bacarolle and 


is clean 
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Tarantelle can profit from more virtuosic 
sweep, from the phonograph Balogh’s 
treatment serves the music nicely. The 
reproduction of the piano is realistic and 
tonally resonant. —J.N. 


SCHUBERT: Grand Duo, Op. 140. Paul 
Badiira-Skoda and Joerg Demux 
(pianists). Westminster LP disc WL 
5093, $5.95. 

ATHIS duo for four hands, 

thought by some to be a reduction of the 

lost ““Gastein” symphony, is much more 
fun to play than it is to listen to. To 
play af would perhaps be more accurate 
as it is a work of great difficulty. Tovey 
has said that “‘an arrangement of Beetho- 
ven’s C minor Symphony would hardly 
make the players feel more as if they were 
trying to play cricket with ping-pong 
balls.” He adds, “From beginning to 
end there is not a trace of pianoforte style 
in the work.”” There isn’t, but it is to 
the credit of these performers that there 
often seems to be. 


piano 


Their interpretation 
is practically definitive in that they make 
it sound more interesting than it actually 
is, particularly in the second movement 
and in the finale — which is a capital 
endurance The ensemble is_per- 
fect and they seem to share the same in- 
terpretative ideas. In addition the re- 
cording is so good that the thick texture 
of the work never becomes cloudy. Oc- 
casionally the primo — Mr. Badura- 
Skoda seems favored but a control ad- 
justment should take care of that. Real- 
istic reproduction. —D.R. 


SCHUMANN: Carnaval, Opus 9; Gyorgy 
Sandor (piano), Columbia 12’’ LP ML- 
1452, $5.45. 

AGYORGY SANDOR gives a rather 

strident and nervous performance, lack- 


race. 


ing the relaxed and sensitive touch needed 
for this “motley series of vivid tableaux” 
as Daniel Gregory Mason describes this 
early opus of Schumann. This disc is the 
best-sounding of the five piano perform- 
ances of Carnaval now on the market no 
doubt due to the fact that it takes two full 
sides of a 12’ LP while the others allow 
only one side of a 12” LP or two sides of 
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a 10”. The wider spaced grooves allow 
for_a better sounding piano tone. —B.L. 


SCHUMANN: Sonata No. 1 in F sharp 
minor, Op. 11; Carnaval, Op. 9; Paul 
Badura-Skoda (piano). Westminster 
LP disc WL 5105, $5.95. 

AFRANZ LISZT once said, in criticising 

this sonata, that “however logical the 

course of the main ideas . . . the general 
effect of this piece is often broke up, in- 
terrupted. Perhaps the length of the de- 
velopments contributes to the uncertainty 
of the whole. Perhaps, too, there is need 
for an indication of the poetic import. . .”’ 

This performance seems to point up the 

inorganically episodic nature of the work. 

Like all of Badura-Skoda’s readings it is 

technically flawless. Aesthetically, one 

might wish for a less pianistic performance. 

The work simply can’t take it. 

Yet the same might be said of his per- 
formance of the familiar Carnaval, a work 
which in small doses certainly can take 
pianism. There is probably no_ better 
recording of the Reconnaissance episode 
than this one. Badura-Skoda’s technique 
is simply amazing. But this section is 
plainly for the virtuoso. The Eusebius 
portion, for example, is just as plainly 
not and here he gives a performance which 
is lacking in nothing but the almost in- 
definable “‘perfume of Schumann” — a 
quality which is inhaled, as it were, rather 
than heard. The recorded performance of 
Guiomar Novaes has this quality. Of 
the two I would value her’s more highly 
because the solving of purely pianistic 
problems is not the point of the work. 
Mr. Badura-Skoda, who is favored by an 
excellent recording, certainly runs a close 
second. ; —D.R. 





HINDEMITH: Sonata for Clarinet and 
Piazjo; DEBUSSY: First Rhapsody 
for Clarinet and Piano; STRAVINSKY : 
Three Pieces for Clarinet Solo; Reginald 
Kell with Joel Rosen at the piano. 
Decca LP dise DL-9570, $5.95. 
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AHINDEMITH’S sonata is a serviceable, 
rather than inspired, composition — a 
typical example of his modern gebrauchs- 
musik workmanship. It is really the fine 
of Kell that distinguishes this 

Debussy’s Clarinet Rhapsody, 
originally intended as a test piece for stu- 
dents of the 
later orchestrated by the composer. 


artistry 
offering. 
Paris Conservatoire, was 
It is 
well written for the wind instrument and 
not without a certain charm. Kell plays 
The 
three Stravinsky pieces are rather lean 
and angular, hardly rewarding daily fare, 
though the soloist does justice to them. 
The recording is forward in tone but well 
balanced. Some crackling prevailed.—J.N. 


it with tonal beauty and restraint. 


KODALY: Quartet No. 2, Op. 10; SZY- 
MANOWSKI: Quartet in C major, Op. 


37; Walden Quartet Homer 
Schmitt, Bernard Goodman (vio- 
lins), John Garvey (viola), Robert 
Svenson (cello Lyrichord LP disc 


LL-22, $5.95. 


ATHE KODALY dates from 1918; the 
Szymanowski from 1922. These were ex- 
perimental years with most composers in 
which mind and emotions often seemed 
to be in conflict with life and art. Of 
the two works, the Szymanowski has the 
stronger profile with its forwardness of 
expression and often blatant string writ- 
ing. This is not a work characteristic of 
the sensuously poetic Szymanowski of the 
first violin concerto. Though there are 
plenty of chromatic evasions in the music, 
especially the opening movement, they 
do not adorn as rich decorations. There 
is a wailing dissonant quality to the open- 
ing movement which is not negated by 
the “‘scherzando alla pattern 
which intrudes as an anticipation of the 
finale. 


burlesca”’ 


This is music of unrest, fascinat- 
ing in its contrapuntal patterns, complex 
and highly difficult. The slow movement, 
in the mode of a song, suggests folk deriva- 
tion. As one writer has said, it shows the 
composer’s Slavonic ancestry. There is 
poetic beauty here of an individualistic 
character. The finale, Scherzando alla 
Burlesca, which is polytonal, is very clever 
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with its impish sweep 
tive in character. A most difficult score 
to perform, the Waldens play it splendid- 
ly with a fine unanimity of style and tech- 
nical brilliance. 

The Kodaly has a melancholic quality 
and a nervousness conveying unrest of 
spirit. The thematic material of the 
opening movement seems almost diffuse 
at times. As a result, the movement does 
not clarify itself too clearly on a first 
hearing. 


and almost primi- 


The slow movement is conver- 
sational in character with considerable use 
of a recitative style. The mood is more 
expressive than in the first movement and 
in its own way quite appealing. The finale 
is a dance piece, perhaps drawn from folk 
patterns, whose gaiety and forcefulness 
are overshadowed by a suggestion of de- 
pression. I have not seen the score of 
this work but I feel that the Waldens 
have given it a most appreciable perform- 
ance. 

The reproduction has considerable live- 
ness with clarity of line and excellent 
balance of parts, with the proper pros- 
pectus in resonance. I would cite this 
disc as an important contribution to mod- 
ern chamber music on record. -P.H.R. 


MARTINU: Sonata and Sonatina for 
Two Violins and Piano; Margarete 
and Willy Schweyda (violins), Jan 
Behr (piano). Urania 10’ LP 
URLP-5004, $4.75. 

AHERE are two works by the prolific 

Bohuslay Martinu for the most unusual 

combination of two violins and piano. 

1931, the 

Sonata dates from the following year. 
Both works are well built and have a 

formal structure that is concentrated and 

clear. The four-movement Sonatina main- 
tains a severe expressivity that is alter- 
nately evocative of medieval plainchant 
and modernity of the Stravinsky neo- 
classical school. It is a bold work that 
comes off somewhat better than the quite 
austere Sonata. The latter work, in two 
movements form and lacking in the fa- 
miliar Martinu charms of sweet, ironic, 
rhapsody-like melody and soaring rhythm, 


disc 


The Sonatina was written in 
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This month’s Red Seal release includes a 
new kind of record album... the story of 
America’s beloved Stephen Foster, in 
melodic song by Robert Merrill with 
narration by Clifton Fadiman. Plan to 
hear their exciting and interesting 
collaboration soon at your record shop. 





Marian ANDERSON — Mahler: Kindertotenlieder. San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, conductor. WDM 1531, $3.99. LM 1146 
(with Brahms: Alto Rhapsody), $5.72. 


Alexander BRAILOWSKY— Liszt: Todtentanz. (Dance of Death). Fritz 
Reiner conducting the RCA Victor Symphony Orchestra. WDM 1615, $2.83. 
LM 1195 (with Franck: Symphonic Variations), $5.72. 

Arthur FEEDLER — Strauss Polkas. 6 selections. Boston Pops Orchestra. 
WDM 1520, $3.99. LM 1226 (with Waldteufel Waltzes), $5.72. 


Waltzing with Waldteufel. 3 selections. 


Boston Pops Orchestra. WDM 1522, $3.99. Pet, 
LM 1226 (with Strauss Polkas), $5.72. Pag <p” 
Kirsten FLAGSTAD— Grieg Songs. 6 f 


selections. The Philharmonia Orchestra, 
Warwick Braithwaite, conductor. WDM 
1533, $5.14. LM 99, $4.67. 


HEIFETZ-— Saint-Saéns: Havanaise, Op. 83. RCA Victor Symphony Or- 
chestra, William Steinberg, conductor. 49-3634, $1.16. 


Wanda LANDOWSKA— Bach: The Well-Tempered Clavier, Book II 
(Vol. IV). Preludes and Fugues Nos. 1 thru 8. WDM 1552, 


Pa $7.44. LM 1152, $5.72. 





Robert MERRILL— Stephen Foster in Song and Story. 


‘ . Clifton Fadiman, narrator. RCA Victor Orchestra 
Ny and Chorus, Ted Dale, conductor. WDM 1566, 
$5.14. LM 109, $4.67. 


Pierre MONTEUX— Debussy: Images. San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra. WDM 1618, $6.29. LM 1197, $5.72. 


The PAGANINI QUARTET — Heart of the String Quartet. Selections from 
8 quartet masterpieces. WDM 1611, $5.14. LM 1192, $5.72. © 


William SCHATZKAMER— Mozart: Sonata No. 17,in D, K.576," Trumpet.” 
WDM 1650, $2.83. LM 156 (with Scriabin: Sonata No. 4), $4.67. 


SOLOMON — Beethoven: Sonata No. 32 in C Minor, Op. 111. WDM 1607, 
$3.99. LM 1222 (with “Pathétique” Sonata), $5.72. 

Beethoven: Sonata No. 8, in C Minor, Op. 13, “ Pathétique.” WDM 1654, $3.99. 
LM 1222 (with Sonata No. 32), $5.72. 


Leopold STOKOWSKI— Schumann: Symphony No. 2, in C. Op.61. Leopold 
Stokowski and his Symphony Orchestra. WDM 1614, $5.14. LM 1194, $5.72. 


Prices shown are suggested list, including Federal excise tax. A 
Add local tax. Subject to Government Price Ceiling Regulations. Prem wastes von” 











suggests a struggle with rather inflexible 
material. 

The Schweydas and Behr seem compe- 
tent for their task, and the recording is 
adequate. CJ... 


MOZART: Divertimenti, Nos. 8, K.213; 12, 
K.252; 13, K.253; 14,K. 270; Karl May- 
erhofer and Bruno Doerrschmidt 
(oboes); Gottfried von Frieberg and 
Leopold Kainz (horns); Karl Oehl- 
berger and Rudolph Hanz!l (bassoons). 
Westminster LP dise WL 5130, $5.95. 

AHERE is an hour of pure delight 

four wind-sextets which fairly exude the 

grace of and the genius of 

Mozart. Written for outdoor social oc- 

sions they were intended for that function 

implied in their title They 
are very sturdy little works which, though 


Salzburg 


diversion. 


never obvious, are always brief, succinct 
and right to the musical point. There is 
little of the hesitant and breath-taking 
beauty found in some of the string cham- 
ber scores but, to take its place, there is 
an uncommonly nimble wit and an ap- 
posed 
itself. 
as the music and all six players deserve 


within 
The performance is as exquisite 


serenity which is lovely 


honors, particularly the two horn players. 
The realistic recording does both music 
and performance full justice. —D.R. 


SCHUBERT: String Quartet No. 14 in D 


minor, Op. Posth.; The Koeckert 
Quartet. Decca LP disc DL-9567, 
$5.85. 


ATHE KOECKERT QUARTET is a 
new German ensemble that is currently 
winning a fair measure of Continental 
praise. Judging from this record, it is a 
fine ensemble with good dynamic range, 
a fair variety of tonal color, but without 
outstanding resonance. 

The Koeckert ensemble plays the ever 
wonderful Death and the Maiden Quartet 
in an admirably This 
performance stands up against any re- 


direct manner. 


corded competitors. The players give 
justice to both the lyrical passages and 
the more outspoken sections. If neither 
this performance nor the recording is in 
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any way memorable, it will certainly do 
until something better comes along. Co- 
lumbia might consider putting the Phil- 
harmonia Quartet’s performance (English 
Col.) on an LP; it would be welcome, to 
be sure. —C.J.L. 
SCHUMANN, Clara: Trio in G minor, 

Op. 17; BEETHOVEN: Trio in B flat 

major, Op. posth; The Mannes- 

Gimpel-Silva Trio. Decca LP disc 

DL-9555, $5.85. 

ANOT great music but interesting and 
very enjoyable. This record does more 
than gratify idle curiosity about the com- 
posing ability of the wife of Robert Schu- 
mann and the “ferne Geliebte”’ of Brahms. 
The music reaches effectively across more 
than a century’s span, giving evidence of 
an individual talent. Highly lyrical and 
romantic, it is full of sentiment but without 
saccharine sentimentalism. The record is 
well played and well recorded. 

The Beethoven Trio (one short move- 
ment) is of slight interest except for the 
inexplicable fact that its immature, un- 
complex, but melodious contents seem to 
have been composed at the same time as 


the Archduke Trio. —B.L. 





BACH: 


Cantata 80 
unser Goll; Maja Weis-Osborn (so- 
Hilde 
tralto), Kurt Equiluz (tenor), Walter 


Ein’ feste Burg ist 


prano), Rossi-Majdan_ (con- 

Helmut Wobitsch 
(trumpet), Kurt Rapf (organ and harp- 
sichord) and Akademie Choir with 
Vienna Chamber 


Berry (basso), 


Orchestra 


con- 
ducted by Felix Prohaska. Bach 
Guild LP dise BG 508, $5.95. 

AIT IS perhaps not surprising that 


Luther’s great Reformation hymn inspired 
Bach to one of his most exciting cantatas. 
From the very first note proclaimed by 
the tenors supported by unison violas, 
cellos and organ we are in medias res; 
never once throughout the cantata is the 
mood let down. The first chorus and the 
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brilliant and heavily scored unison chor- 
ale (Und wenn die Welt voll Teufel wir) 
are perhaps the highest spots, though the 
four-square chorale at the end is thrilling 
in its own direct way. The performance, 
like so many recorded abroad for American 
and 
over-rehearsed. 


consumption, is enthusiastic com- 


The 


chorus manages the opening number re- 


municative if not 
markably well, bringing out the contra- 
puntal with considerable clarity. 
Since there is little call here for dynamic 
gradations the movement can easily dis- 
integrate into a jumble, but it does not do 
so. The whole is supported by a magni- 
ficent big organ bass. 


lines 


The second move- 
ment, a solo for bass with the sopranos 
supplying the chorale melody, comes out 
rather too loudly. But Mr. Berry sings 
well, displaying remarkable agility in 
Bach’s florid lines. The soprano air is 
likewise well done, and the alto and tenor 
duet preceding the final chorale would also 
call for praise were it not so closely re- 
corded. A _ final due the 
portant and impressive trumpet playing 


of Mr. Wobitsch. P.L.M. 


word is im- 


BACH: The Passion According to Saint 
John; Adele Addison (soprano), 
Blanche Thebom (mezzo-soprano), 


Blake Stern (tenor), Leslie Chabay 
(tenor), Mack Harrell (baritone), Paul 
Matthen (basso), Robert Shaw Cho- 
rale and Collegiate Chorale with 
RCA Victor Orchestra conducted by 
Robert Shaw. Victor LP set LM 1603, 
3 discs, $16.35. 
AHere at last is the promised English 
version of the Johannes-Passion, released 
just a year after the Vox recording in the 
original German. Reviewing the first set, 
I summed up in a sentence what seemed 
“Everything is a 
little too business-like.” The tempi, | 
found, inclined to be fast, the transition 
from one section to another too rapid. On 
the whole I was impressed with the per- 
formance, and comparing it with the new 
one I find it the more exciting. In fair- 
ness, however, I ought to say that the 
two sets do not fill exactly the same needs. 


to me its weaknesses: 
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There can be no question that Shaw is 
right in expecting to reach a larger audi- 
ence in this country by using the transla- 
tion, but that this is precisely the audience 
that will buy and live with Bach is not so 
Let us be thankful, then, for the 
choice which is ours with these two sets. 


sure. 


Shaw’s tempi are generally more leisure- 
ly than Grossmann’s, which may account 
for the greater excitement in the German 
performance. There is greater clarity in 
the Vox reproduction. Some overloading 
in the Victor recording, possibly due to 
close proximity .of microphones, affects 
the chorus from time to time and also 
one or two of the soloists. 

It hardly needs saying that Shaw’s 
forces careful The 
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soloists are for the most part first-rate, 
especially Blake Stern who delivers the 
words of the Evangelist with fine compre- 
Mack Har- 
re |, singing the words of Jesus, is hardly 
less impressive, and Miss Thebom sings 
her big aria with good effect. A special 
word is due Mr. Matthen for his Consider, 
o my soul and Mr. Chabay for Ah, my 
soul, a difficult aria if ever there was one. 
Miss Addison sings agreeably but seems a 
bit beyond her depth. —P.L.M. 


hension and flawless diction. 


BERLIOZ: L’Enfance du Christ; Hélene 
Bouvier (contralto), J. Girardeau 
(tenor), L. Noguéra (baritone), M. 
Roux (basso) and H. Médus (basso) 
with Raymond St. Paul Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire conducted by 
André Cluytens. Vox LP set PL- 
7120, 2 discs, $11.90. 

ATHE QUESTION whether the advance 

announcement of this set Was responsible 

for the awakening interest in the work 
among New York choirs over the Christ- 
mas season, or whether on the other hand 
the recording will prosper as a result of the 
various performances, is akin to the old 
problem of priority between hens and eggs. 
In any case Berlioz’ “sacred trilogy” is 
important both on its own and as a part 
in the current Berlioz revival. One sec- 
tion of the score has long been standard 
fare — the Farewell of the shepherds, which, 
incidentally, seems to have been the origi- 
nal idea from which the composer de- 
veloped his drama. A couple of other se- 
lections have been known to record buyers 

— Le repos de la Sainte Famille (beauti- 

fully presented before the war by the tenor 

Jean Planel and the conductor Ruhlman, 

Pathé X 93102), and the Trio of the young 

Ishmaelites. But there is to the 

work than this. Especially striking is the 

musical account of Herod’s nightmare, the 
overture to the section describing The 

Flight into Egypt, and the touching recep- 

tion of the Holy Family by the Ishmae- 

lites, to name but three. Admirable too is 
the characterization achieved by the vocal 
writing throughout. 


more 
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There is a good deal to praise in the per- 
formance. The soloists are all admirable, 
the chorus and orchestra efficient if not 
impeccable. Here and there something 
might have been done differently — for 
example the Adieur seemed at first a little 
perfunctory, an effect not effaced by the 
broadening of the last stanza. But I 
think the real weakness of the set is rather 
in the recording. The opening narration 
is broad and roomy, as though recorded 
in a spacious church, but the orchestral 
section following it has the well-known 
effect of the old-style “studio take.” The 
overture to the Flight, in which Barzun re- 
marks “its dynamics seldom 
straying piano and _ pianissimo,” 
maintains a pretty consistent forte. And 
some parts of the solo singing are decided- 
ly too close, as the duet for Joseph and 
Mary. Is it possible the entire recording 
was not made in the same hall? —P.L.M. 


subdued 
from 


BRAHMS: Alto Rhapsody, Op. 53; Mar- 
ian Anderson, Robert Shaw’s Chor- 
ale. RCA Victor Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Fritz Reiner; MAH- 
LER: Kindertotenlieder; Marian An- 
derson with San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Pierre 
Monteux. RCA Victor LP disc LM- 
1146, $5.45. 


ADISCUSSION of Miss Anderson’s sev- 
eral versions of the Brahms work was 
made when the 45 rpm version was re- 
leased (see Oct. 1951). If I, as an old ad- 
mirer of this gifted singer, was not too 
pleased with her latest Alfio Rhapsody, I 
must confess to complete disappointment 
with her rendition of Mahler’s Kinderto- 
tenlieder. Her singing is consistently dole- 
ful and unvaried in expression. More- 
over, Mahler’s long lines tax her breath 
resources with the result that her intona- 
tion suffers toward the end of phrases. 
Miss Ferrier’s gratifyingly steady and 
beautiful singing of this song cycle (Co- 
lumbia ML-2187) remains unchallenged by 
the present singer, and Walter’s orchestral 
direction with its rightful use of rhythmic 
rubati is preferred to Monteux’s more 
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straightforward treatment. Victor engi- 
neers have provided the singer with real- 
istic recording which leaves all too appar- 


ent the failings of her artistry. J.N. 


BRITTEN: A Ceremony of Carols: The 
Boys of the Washington Cathedral 
Choir, Sylvia Meyer (harp); Te Deum 
in C major; Washington Cathedral 
Choir; Hyman to St. Cecelia; Chamber 
Chorus of Washington, Paul Callo- 
way (cond.). WCFM disc LP-11, 
$5.95. 

ATHE USE of a choir of boys’ voices was 

a happy thought, but it does not come off 

too well. There is a wavering of pitch and 

the conductor's difficulty in holding the 
groups together results in a blurriag of 
musical detail. The Ceremony of Carols 
can be very beautiful as the Shaw Chorale 

(using women’s voices) has proved for 

Victor (LM-1088). We await a similar 

well coordinated performance of the other 

two selections before passing. judgment. 

Technically, the recording is adequate. 


—B.L. 


DELLO JOIO: Psalm of David; Crane 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Crane 
Department of Music, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Potsdam, 
N. Y., conducted by Helen M. Hos- 
mer. Concert Hall 10’ LP disc, CHS 
1118, $4.67. 

ATHIS recording preserves the premiere 

performance of a work commissioned for 

the festival of the Crane Department of 

Music last spring. More recently Miss 

Hosmer has brought it to New York, and 

there is every indication that she and her 

colleagues have picked a winner. Mr. 

Dello Joio has based his setting of the 

Fiftieth Psalm, *‘Miserere mei, Deus,” on 

a cantus firmus taken from the same 

psalm as composed by Josquin Des Pres. 

Held together by this phrase, the setting 

is sectional, with a good deal of textual 

repetition, dwelling on individual words 
of the psalm. The musical texture is pre- 
dominantly smooth and lucid, though 
there is plentiful and skillful use of dis- 
sonances for musical and expressive effect. 
The performance is comprehending and 
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dedicated. recorded with admirable clar- 
ity. The psalm of Josquin, which makes 
a most interesting study in connection 
with this its descendant, is recorded on 
Anthologie Sonore 107-8. —P.L.M. 
STEPHEN FOSTER in Song and Story: 
Robert Merrill (baritone); RCA Vic- 
tor Orchestra and Chorus conducted 
by Ted Dale, with Clifton Fadiman 
(narrator). RCA Victor 10” LP disc, 
LM 109, $4.67. 
ARADIO AND FILM techniques have 
merged to offer us this cozily synthetic 
glimpse into the life and works of the com- 
poser. The life is presented in the senti- 
mentally conventionalized manner that 
the movies have with the great masters. 
The music is given a_ big-production- 
number treatment with the singing violins 
and wordless chorus familiar to every 
radio-listener. Thus, Beautiful Dreamer is 
found “aching with the sorrow and loneli- 
ness that must have filled his heart” and 
De Camptown Races contains enough 
musical clichés to stock the Fred Waring 
Chorus for life. The other songs included 
are Oh! Susanna; Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground; Jeannie with the Light Brown 
Hair; Old Folks at Home; Old Black Joe 
and My Old Kentucky Home. Merrill’s 
voice is as good as ever and he alone con- 
tributes whatever is of any worth on this 
disc. The purchaser at any rate will not 
become half so sick of the occasional vul- 
garities of performance as he will of the 
ubiquitous Mr. Fadiman whose job it is 
to ‘‘introduce’’ each and every selection. 
The recording is average RCA. —D.R. 
GRIEG: Gutten, Op. 33, No. 1; Fra 
Monte Pincio, Op. 39, No. 1; Auf der 
reise zur Heimat, Op. 33, No. 9; Varen, 
Op. 33, No. 2; Eros, Op. 70, No. 1; En 
Svane, Op. 25, No. 2; Kirsten Flag- 
stad (soprano) with Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Warwick 
Braithwaite and Walter Siisskind. 
RCA Victor 10’ LP disc LM-99, $4.45 
(also 45 rpm set, 4 discs, $4.90.) 
ATHE OPULENCE of Flagstad’s voice 
memorably serves these songs. There is 
nobility and warm expression in all her per- 
formances, a truer feeling for the mood of 
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each song than she brought to her older 
lieder recordings, issued before the war. 
The steadiness and beauty of her tones is 
most gratifying in the sustained lines of 
Grieg’s Springtide and From Monte Pincio. 
Her 


artistic reserve in the latter song — a 


In the former she sings both verses. 


descriptive piece evoking a sunset spell 
at Rome - 

creates a lovely intimate mood. Her third 
song. on the first side of the disc is in- 
correctly the label as Ved 
Ronderne. Though the soprano actually 
made this song on H.M.V. disc DB21020 
the one heard here is a later number from 
the same opus which she later sang on 
H.M.V. disc DA1992. 
notator has chosen the correct translation 
but has failed to note the correct title and 
opus number. This song and Gutten are 
strophic ones — almost folk-like in charac- 
ter. In both, the singer’s dark-hued tones 
bring out 


from the “hill of gardens” 


marked on 


Curiously, the an- 


the poems’ yearning moods. 

The dramatic qualities of Eros give the 
singer an opportunity of which she makes 
the most. Both this song and the famous 
Swan are sung with rare feeling, indeed in 
the latter few have given more meaning 
to the final lines. 
smoother the 
guage is than 
usually heard. 


One notes how much 


original Norwegian lan- 
the translations 


1 am not certain how many 


German 


of these songs were orchestrated by the 
composer, but it seems to me that orches- 
tral accompaniments are fitting to the 
voice of this singer. They are all well 
played by the different conductors. The 
recording has realism and a consistently 
lovely sound, and gratifyingly smooth sur- 


faces. —J.N. 


HONEGGER: Le Roi David; Janine 
Micheau (soprano), Janine Collard 
(contralto), Pierre Mullet (baritone), 
Jean Hervé (speaker), Maurice Dur- 
ufle (organ) and Elizabeth Brasseur 
Choir with Orchestre National de 
la Radiodiffusion Francaise conducted 
by Arthur Honegger. Westminster 
LP set WAL 204, 2 discs, $11.90. 

A“FROM a vantage point of thirty 

years,” the composer writes of his sym- 
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phonic psalm, “1 can look at this music 


I do not disown it, but 
I see its faults quite clearly. It is the 
work of a beginner, but it is written with 
complete spontaneity and without any 
regard for the fashionable. It is possible 
to trace in it the influences of musicians 
of my time and above all, undisguised, 
that of the greatest of the masters, J. S. 
Bach.” 
up of King David, which remains quite 
possibly Honegger’s most enduring work, 
certainly the com- 
position of its time. Written in the early 
1920s, the Biblical drama of René Morax 
tells the story of the Shepherd King in 27 
brief sections drawn together by spoken 
narration. 
draws freely on the Psalms; the musical 
style is a mixture of the distinctly French 
pastoral, the Hebraic as appropriate to 


very objectively. 


This seems to me a fair summing 


outstanding choral 


The text in musical setting 


the story and the solid Protestantism of 
Bach which, Honegger tells us, represents 
for him “the music of Christianity.” 

The performance under the composer’s 
direction is big, vital, magnificently con- 
I liked 
the simple singing of the Twenty-third 
Psalm at the beginning by a boy’s voice 
(it is usually sung by a contralto); 1 was 


trasted and wonderfully thrilling. 


roused by the fine crescendo in the 
Cortége and above all by the final move- 
ment, David’s death, with its Bachian 


chorale melody. On the other hand I am 
not altogether sure using a baritone for the 
tenor part was completely happy, though 
Mullet is a good artist. Nor do I find the 
balance altogether ideal, especially in the 
soprano solo passages. Jean Hervé reads 
the connecting narrative well, though | 
felt a bit too French 
tragedy in the Lamentation section. In 
this role any speaker will be at a disad- 
vantage with those who remember the 
late Léon Rothier in Bodanzky’s perform- 
ances with the old Friends of Music in 
New York. -P.L.M. 
NINON VALLIN SINGS MASSENET-— 
Arias from Manon, Herodiade, Werther; 
Ninon Vallin (soprano) in French with 
orchestra conducted by Gabriel Cloez. 
Decca LP disc DL-9566, $5.85. 


much of classic 
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AAS SUNG by Ninon Vallin, these ex- 
cerpts from Massenet operas are pro- 
claimed by many to be definitive perform- 
ances. Unlike the interpretations of others 
which tend to be thin, artificial, or delicate- 
ly pathetic, hers are instinct with life, 
warmth, and a radiant vibrancy.  In- 
chided on the record are four arias from 
Vanon, one from Herodiade, and three 
from Werther. The selections were re- 
corded years ago when Miss Vallin’s voice 
was in its prime, and the Decca engineers 
are to be congratulated for the clear and 
unblemished dubbings. Vallin is to be ad- 
mired for her dramatic flair, unvarying ac- 
curacy of pitch, and expressive tonal pal- 
ette. Her voice combines exquisite artis- 
try with a sensuous vocal quality. She 
has elegance and grace, but she is always 
thrillingly human. It is to be hoped that 
the success of this record will prompt the 
Decca company to put out more records of 
this outstanding artist. —B.L. 
PURCELL: Music for a while (from 
Oedipus Rer); I'll sail upon the dog star 
(from The Fool’s Preferment); The knot- 
ting song; Strike the viol; Evening hymn; 
The Queen’s Epicedium; DOWLAND: 
If floods of tears; Fine knacks for ladies; 
Sweet, slay a while; Say love, if ever thou 
didst find; Toss not my soul; Weep you 
no more, sad fountains; When Phoebus 
first did Daphne love; Woeful heart; I 
saw my lady weep. John Langstaff 
(baritone), Herman Chesid (harpsi- 
chord) and David Soyer (cello). Renais- 
sance LP disc X 27, $5.95. 
AHERE is further dynamite to explode 
the myth that the world’s best songs were 
all written in foreign languages. At least 
two of these by Purcell — Music for a 
while and Evening hymn — are worthy to 
stand with the very best in German lieder; 
and who can hear unmoved Dowland’s 
Weep you no more, sad fountains or I saw 
my lady weep? The Purcell songs are 
quite properly done to the harpsichord, 
with the cello reinforcing the bass. This 
gives Langstaff preference over the vari- 
ous previous recordings of these particular 
songs, though Roy Henderson’s Music for 
a while and especially Astra Desmond's 
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Evening hymn are the kind of performances 
that transcend such stylistic considera- 
tions. In the Dowland songs Mr. Chesid 
uses the devices at his disposal to make 
the harpsichord sound as much as possible 
like the lute for which they were composed. 
Mr. Langstaff is both musical and musi- 
cianly; he sings always with taste and 
understanding. His voice, a high bari- 
tone (perhaps really a tenor), is agreeable 
if somewhat throaty. I cannot pass the 
description on the liner of the poems set 
by Dowland (some of which are well es- 
tablished in the anthologies) as “‘adequate, 
if stock,” or the quite fantastic historic 
note tracing the development of the con- 
certo straight out of Dowland’s songs. 
—P.L.M. 
CHORAL MASTERPIECES OF THE 
RENAISSANCE: Josquin, Victoria; 
Nonesuch Singers, Ronald D. Smith 
(cond.); De Sermisy, Passereau, Janne- 
quin, Costeley; French Circle Choir 
of the University of Bristol, P. R. 
Banham (cond.); Byrd, Farrant, Gib- 
bons, Redford; The Open Score So- 
ciety, Francis Cameron (cond.) Per- 
iod LP dise 535, $5.95. 
AAN excellent selection of 16th-century 
secular and church music, beautifully sung 
and rather well recorded. The secular 
numbers are drawn only from the works 
of French composers, while greater honor 
is accorded than usual to the genius of the 
English as reflected in their serious, religi- 
ous numbers. Contrary to what its ac- 
companying notes imply, this is not music 
of pure archeological interest. You have 
but to lower your needle on De Sermisy’s 
Vive la serpe to know that it has intrinsic 
worth of its own and enduring vitality. It 
would seem a worthwhile procedure in the 
case of multilingual selections such as 
these to enhance the enjoyment of the 
music by supplying translations of the 
text parallel to the original, rather than 
(or in addition to) scholarly notes which in 
this case are too compressed to be clear. 
—B.L. 
SCHUBERT: A Schubert Recital; Hein- 
rich Schlusnus (baritone), Sebastian 
Peschko (piano). Standchen; Der 
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Atlas; Das Fischermiidchen, Die Post; 
Sei-mir gegrusst; Der Musensohn; Der 
Lindenbaum; Die Stadt; Friihling- 
straum; Gute Nacht; Wohin? 
LP disc LLP-106, $5.95. 
AA RECENT recording of Schlusnus 
showing that he still merits his reputation 
as one of the great lieder singers and that 
the passage of time has done nothing to 
impair his power, control, or inimitable 
To be noted with admira- 
tion is his clear diction. 


London 


sense of style. 
The deft playing 
of the accompanist lends distinction to the 
performances. The recital does not con- 
fine itself to any one of the great song 
cycles but cuts across them to include 
works as popular as Stéindchen and the 
comparatively unknown Das Fischermiid- 
chen. This recording is a definite adorn- 
ment to any Schubert lieder collection, de- 
serving a place beside Hiisch, Gerhart, 
Lotte Lehmann, E. Schumann, etc. Clear 
recording and good surfaces. —B.L. 
SCHUBERT: Die Winterreise, Op. 89; 
Victor Carne (tenor) and Gerald 
Moore (piano). Westminster LP set 
WL 5087-88, 2 discs, $11.90. 
AREVIEWING Hans Hotter’s recording 
of this cycle last August (Decca DX 111) 
1 took exception to the rhythmic freedom 
in which both the baritone and his collab- 
orator, Michael Raucheisen, indulged 
throughout the set. After all, I pointed 
out, the twenty-four movements in this 
composition are “walking songs’; the 
feeling of motion should never be lost from 
first to last. In his realization of this Mr. 
Carne has not been surpassed by any of 
the admirable artists | have heard in the 
In this 
interpretation the jilted young lover starts 
off at a good brisk pace thinking bitter 
thoughts, to be sure, but not yet weighted 
down by them. 


cycle, from Elena Gerhardt down. 


In the second song he 
complains more in anger than in sorrow 
of the avarice that has led the daughter 
of the house he is passing into a better 
match than he would have made. And 
so. the story unfolds, the lover trudging 
on until he is too weary to stop, his spirit 
breaking as his steps become slower. 
There are many fine and striking de- 
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tails in Mr. Carne’s performance, and not 
a few supplied by the admirable Mr. 
Moore. The pianist’s delicate treatment 
of the introduction and the second stanza 
background in Der Lindenbaum bring new 
life to this perhaps only really hackneyed 
song in the cycle. Moving, too, are such 
things as Carne’s feeling of the change in 
the middle section of Riickblick. The 
little picture of the mailcoach with its 
merry horn is superbly realized, and Die 
Kréhe builds to its climax and subsides 
without the customary emotional board- 
ening of the final phrase. 
memory did I regret the singing of Ger- 
hard Hiisch — in the passage Wie anders 
hast du mich empfangen in Im Dorfe. 

Of itself Mr. Carne’s voice is not a re- 
markable instrument, but it is satisfying 
and servicible. 


Only once in 


I am told that he is not a 
professional singer but an official of the 
EMI combine in England. He has worked 
with Gerhardt who recommended him for 
the recording. Obviously he has learned 
well from that great lady, but we have a 
few records to prove that he has not 
copied her interpretation of the cycle. The 
musicianliness and the intelligence which 
stand out in his singing are assuredly his 
own. The recording has been accomp- 
lished with unusual success: the singer has 
not been brought too close, and there is 
concert hall effect with excellent balance. 
After this set that of Hotter, for all its 
good qualities, sounds decidedly mannered. 
Incidentally it is good to hear the songs 
in the tenor voice for which they were 
composed. —P.L.M. 


SCHUETZ: Musikalische Exrequien; Joan 
Brainerd (soprano), Charlotte Bloech- 
er (soprano), Pauline Pierce (contral- 
to), Arthur Squires (tenor), William 
Hess (tenor), Paul Matthen (basso), 
Lee Cass (basso), John Beaven (or- 
gan), Alfred Mann (bass viol) and 
the Cantata Singers conducted by 
Arthur Mendel. REB LP disc No. 9, 
$5.95. 

ATHIS unique work of Bach’s great fore- 

runner has a curious and fascinating his- 


tory. Written in memory of the compos- 
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er’s patron and friend, Prince Heinrich of 
Reuss, it incorporates various texts the 
nobleman had secretly had inscribed on 
his own sarcophagus, the text he had chos- 
en for his funeral oration and finally a 
combination of the Nune dimittis and the 
text “Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord.” The first of the three sections was 
intended, so the composer has told us, as a 
kind of German mass or requiem, its vari- 
ous subdivisions to correspond to the 
Kyrie, the Gloria, etc. The last section of 
the work is a masterpiece of the first 
water, with its two contrasting texts 
standing out plainly and individually, yet 
blending into a perfect whole. 

The score calls for solo voices serving 
in the manner of an instrumental concer- 
lino, the full choir, organ and reinforcing 
bass. Mr. Mendel has been careful to 
assemble a well matched group, and many 
hours have gone into the preparation. The 
recording was done in St. Paul’s Chapel at 
Columbia University by Robert E. Blake. 
At this point I should confess that, having 
had a part in the choral singing, I know 
how much time went into the actual “‘tak- 
ing’ of the tapes. Now after the passage of 
nearly a year I have come to listen to the 
work for the first time as a continuous per- 
formance. I can honestly report that the 
experience has been a profoundly moving 
one, that the music is even lovelier than I 
had believed it to be, that the perform- 
ance has the pulse of life. My one reser- 
vation concerns the not too quiet surfaces 
of the disc reviewed. P.L.M. 
STRAUSS, Josef: Mein Lebenslauf isi 

lieb und lust, Die Libelle, Jokey, Im 

Krapfenwald’l; STRAUSS, Johann, 

Jr.: Tales from the Vienna Woods, 

Pizzicato Polka, Egyptian March, Train 

Polka. London LP disc LLP-484, 

$5.95. STRAUSS, Johann, Jr.: Fled- 

ermaus Overture, Zigeunerbaron Overture, 

Kunsterleben Walzer, Frithlingsstimmen 

Walzer. London LP dise LLP-454, 
$5.95. Both played by the Vienna 

Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 

by Clemens Krauss. 

ASO MUCH music by the brothers 
Strauss (that it practically adds up to a 
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Strauss Festival) in such authoritative 
renditions so well recorded should glad- 
den the hearts of many a light music lover. 
Those who own the London set of Fleder- 
maus will not have to be reminded more 
than once that Krauss and Strauss, as 
well as the Vienna Philharmonic, represent 
the highest standard of our day when it 


—C.J.L. 


A WILHELM STRIENZ CONCERT: 
Der Nock (Loewe); Des Trinkes Wunsch 
(Nicolai); Auf das Trinkglas eines ver- 
storbenen Freundes (Schumann); Die 
Zauberflote In diesen heil’gen Hallen 
(Mozart); La Bohéme—Vecchia zimarra 
(Puccini); Jl Barbiere di Siviglia—La 
calunnia (Rossini); Der Barbier von 
Bagdad — Finale (Cornelius); Die lusti- 
gen Weiber von Windsor — Als Biiblein 
klein (Nicolai); Vimm mein trauriges 
Herz (Roland); Zwischen Marie und 
Sophie (Hirgstatter); Wilhelm Strienz 
(basso) with Radio Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus conducted by 
Hans Steinkopf. Urania LP disc 
URLP 7026, $5.95. 


comes to Viennese waltzes. 


AHERE is a program to show the artistic 
measure of any basso! In two of the selec- 
tions we can play Strienz against himself. 
Der Nock, included in his recent Loewe 
recital (London LLP 310), loses something 
in purely pianistic detail when done with 
orchestra, and the singer takes it this time 
at a more rapid tempo. Because in this 
version the voice seems less exposed I find 
myself preferring his singing of the song 
with the orchestra. Comparing the new 
In diesen heil’gen Hallen with that in Vic- 
tor’s Magic Flute set, | suspect the basso 
is happier under Steinkopf than Beecham 
— with the latter he is not in complete 
agreement as to the proper timing of the 
air. Here, he sings it more slowly and with 
a less steady beat. Puccini and Rossini 
sound rather quaint in German. It is 
good to hear the Nicolai and especially 
the Cornelius again. After all, Strienz is an 
opera singer. 

I cannot pass without comment the 
baffling note which tells us Loewe adopted 
his ballades from the works of Johann 
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Rudolf Steeg. 
song.(correctly titled above) is listed simp- 
ly as Auf das Trinkglas, without reference 
to the lamented friend to whose glass 
Kerner’s poem is addressed. I wonder 
who, hearing the song unprompted, would 
understand it, for all Strienz’ crystal-clear 
diction. And I take exception to calling 
this a drinking song “typical of a type of 
composition popular with the composers 
of the middle 19th century.” -P.L.M. 


RICHARD TAUBER SINGS LIEDER— 
Dichterliebe, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 13; Der 
Vussbaum; Mondnacht (Schumann); 
Heidenréslein (Schubert); Die Lorelei 
(Silcher); with Perey Kahn (piano); 
Die Lotusblume (Schumann); Ein Traum 
(Grieg );Frithlingsglaube (Schubert); Eros 
(Grieg); Ungeduld (Schubert); Staéindchen 

Decca LP 


And Schumann’s sombre 


(Strauss); with orchestra. 
disc DL-9547, $5.95. 


ADECCA’S transfer to LP of these re- 
cordings made by Tauber over twenty 
years ago is remarkably realistic. Own- 
ing some of the original 78s, I made direct 
tests, and in all cases found the reproduc- 
more natural. 
Tauber was highly regarded in Europe in 
the decade after World War I as a lieder 
singer. He had a gift for caressing a phrase 
which pleased those who did not mind 
the poetic sentiment stressed. The best of 


tion here far clearer and 


the selections are those accompanied by 
Schumann’s Die Lotusblume and 
the two Schubert songs on the reverse face 
of the disc lose character with an orches- 
tra. The two Grieg and the Strauss 
Stindchen have long been heard with or- 
chestra though I for one prefer them with 
-J.N. 
VIENNA STATE OPERA CONCERT: 
Fidelio Introduction and Florestan’s 
aria (Beethoven); Les contes d’ Hoff- 
C'est elle!; Légende de Klein- 
(Offenbach); Julius Patzak 
(tenor) with Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Karl BGhm 
and Rudolf Moralt. Tannhiuser — 
Ansprache des Landgrafen (Wagner); 
Fidelio Ha, welch ein Augenblick 
(Beethoven); Falstaff — Ehi taverniere 


piano. 


piano. 


mann 
zach 
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(Verdi); 
Salam 


Der Barbier von Bagdad — 
aleikum Otto 
Edelmann (basso) with same orchestra 


(Cornelius); 


conducted by Rudolf Moralt.  Lon- 
don LP disc LLP 427, $5.95. 
VERDI: Rigoletto — Caro nome; Tutte le 


feste al tempio; MOZART: Idomeneo — 
Von temer amato Le nozze di 
Figaro — Voi che sapete; Deh vieni, non 
tardar; Hilde Gueden (soprano) with 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Clemens Krauss. 
10’”’ LP disc LPS 485, $4.95. 
VIENNA STATE OPERETTA CON- 
CERT: Giuditta — Schdnste der Frauen; 
Freunde, das Leben wie die 
blaue Sommernacht; Land des Liichelns — 
Wer hat die Liebe uns in Herz geschenkt; 
Rastelbinder Wenn zwei sich lieben; 


bene; 


London 


ist Schin 


Géttergaltle — Was ich langst ertriumle 
Tausend und eine Nacht — 
Vun lachst du wieder; Nacht in Venedig 

Treu sein, das liegt mir nicht (J. 
Karl (tenor), 
Hilde Gueden (soprano) and Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra conducted by 
10” LP 


(Lehar); 


Strauss); Friedrich 


Wilhelm Liobner. London 
disc, LPS 428, $4.95. 


ATHESE three recitals continue what 
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seems to be a Viennese series. The liner 
notes for two of them center around, Vienna 
as the musical center of the world; Patzak 
and Edelmann are introduced to us as con- 
tributors to the city’s glory. To most of 
us, however, the music’s the thing, and if 
we are not adverse to this type of bargain 
counter assortment we will find much to 
enjoy in these discs. The first of them 
would be worth having if only for Patzak’s 
measured and brooding performance of 
the great last act aria from Fidelio. Even 
the old Volker record hardly matched the 
vivid expressiveness of this, and the re- 
cording here is magnificent. This is de- 
livery in the grand manner and characteri- 
zation of the highest order. The voice is 
in better estate than it has often been in 
post-war recordings; if it has a certain 
latter-day huskiness even this contributes 
to the true picture of Beethoven’s Flores- 
tan. The two Hoffmann airs appear in 
reverse order according to the liner, and 
that which we actually hear first turns 
out to be the hero’s soliloquy as he awaits 
Olympia, the mechanical doll, not the 
song of Giulietta as we are told. Both are 
song in German, as they would be in 
Vienna, which is not unbecoming to The 
Legend of Kleinzach but is less appropriate 
to the impassioned lines of C'est elle! In 
any case, the tenor’s diction is a model. 

Edelmann, who sang Pogner in Lon- 
don’s Meistersinger and Sachs in Colum- 
bia’s, shows himself as one of the most 
versatile and promising of present-day 
bass-baritones. His pronouncement of 
the Landgrave’s address is noble and dig- 
nified. The Fidelio song is well sung, but 
somehow not quite nasty enough; there 
is a fine crescendo effect in the choral 
background. The Falstaff scene sounds 
rather strangely in German, but it is well 
delivered, and the delightful Barber of 
Bagdad finale caps the Strienz performance 
on Urania URLP 7026. 

Miss Gueden needs no introduction: 
therefore her liner notes consist almost en- 
tirely of a repertoire list. Hers is a silvery 
voice and a bi-lingual technique; she is 
equally at home-in German and Italian 
opera. Her Gilda, a hit of the present 
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Metropolitan season, is authentic and 
appealing. I am sorry she cut the coda 
of the Caro nome here, for she sings it 
beautifully. In Mozart she is no less 
satisfying. The infectious lilt of her Voi 
che sapete is not interrupted for the effec- 
tive shading and the word coloring she 
gets into it. The Deh vieni, done without 
appoggiaturas, is only less good for want 
of a similar lilt. The two Idomeneo arias 
(surely here the liner should have fur- 
nished some background) have both style 
and brilliance. 

Finally we have a string of waltzes by 
Karl Friedrich, a Tauber-like tenor who 
has absorbed the traditions. Most of his 
songs are unfamiliar to me, but we all 
know the pattern well, and somehow they 
all seem to have a certain freshness. In 
two of the numbers he is joined by Miss 
Gueden, who reminds us that her first 
successes were in this kind of music. 


—P.L.M. 


WEBER: Abu Hassan. Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf (latima), Erich Witte 
(Abu Hassan), Michael Bohnen 
(Omar), with Radio Berlin Chorus 
and Orchestra, conducted by Leopold 
Ludwig. Urania LP disc URLP 7029, 
$5.95. 


ATHIS little early opera of Weber has in 
it many of what were to become known as 
the composer’s characteristics and several 
prefigurings of the music of Freischiitz and 
Oberon. It is a harmless little work with a 
delightfully ridiculous plot (which has to 
be read to be understood, since the record- 
ing does not include the spoken dialogue 
in which everything is explained) and 
plenty of purely musical beauty. Such 
imaginative touches in the orchestration 
as the guitar accompaniment for one of the 
songs, the cello obbligato in another and 
the introduction for clarinet and bassoon 
to Fatima’s mock-tragic elegy give the 
score more than passing interest. It is 
capitally done by three outstanding sing- 
ers. It is good to hear from Michael 
Bohnen again and to note that he retains 
much of his voice and all of his old unc- 
tion. The reproduction is good.—P.L.M 
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WAGNER: Tannhaiiser (complete); Otto 
von Rohr (Landgraf), August Seider 
(Tannhaiiser), Karl Paul (Wolfram), 
Marianne Schech (Elisabeth), Mar- 
garete Baiimer, and others with Chor- 
us and Orchestra of the Munich 
State Opera conducted by Robert 
Heger. Urania LP set 211, 4 discs, 
$23.40. 

Al DO NOT believe that the Bayreuth 

Festival performance of this opera, made 

in 1930, will be re-issued on LP, as it was 

abridged. Moreover, Tannhaiiser has never 
been a popular opera and, as time goes on, 
one finds it more dated than any of Wag- 
ner’s earlier music dramas. The earlier 
recording (now unavailable) was far more 
distinguished in its cast than the present 

- notably for the singing of Maria 

Miiller as Elisabeth, Erna Berger as the 

Young Shepherd, Herbert 

Wolfram and Ivar Andreson as the Land- 

graf. 

sky’s Tannhaiiser, whose voice was throaty 
and unimpressive in the important sec- 
tions of the score, especially the Song 

Contest. 

It is a valiant move on Urania’s part to 
supply a complete Tannhaiiser at this time 
considering the status of present-day sing- 


one 
Janssen as 


Its weakness lay in Sigismund Pilin- 


ers in European opera houses. The per- 
formance on the whole is quite respec- 
table, with some firstrate orchestral work 
by the veteran Heger. Unfortunately the 
protagonist, Tannhaser, is sung by an all 
too familiar type of German tenor—strong 
in tone but lacking in expressive quality. 
His singing is too often effortful, unsteady 
and insecure in intonation for pleasing 
listening. In the first act he actually 
sounds world-weary as does the Venus with 
her lack of control. 
duet with Elisabeth he improves, but 
is hardly convincing in the Song Contest. 


In the second act 


Schech’s Elisabeth is quite competent and 
pleasingly sung, while Karl Paul as Wol- 
fram and von Rohr as the Landgraf con- 
tribute the best singing. 

As a recording, the set has liveness with 
a good — if not ideal — balance between 
voices and orchestra. The ardent Wag- 
nerite will probably want the set, while 
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others who own the older Bayreuth one 


may prefer to remain with it until another 
performance materializes on LP. —P.H.R. 





Recent “Pops” Releases 





Paint Your Wagon; James Barton, Olga San 
Juan, Tony Bavaar, with Orchestra conducted 
by Franz Allers; Victor WOC-6, 5-45’s, $5.5.1. 


AAn original cast production — and one of the 
finest Victor, or anyone else, has done. The per- 
formance and recording actually sparkle! Fred- 
erick Loewe's score is one of his best. It has a 
folk-song character which should preserve its music 
long after the show is forgotten among the cast, 
Tony Bavaar stands out. 


Music In the Air; Jane Pickens, with Al Good- 
man and his Orchestra and Chorus; Victor WK- 
32, 4-45's, $3.93. 


ANot an original cast production, but a recital of 
the best from Kern's famous musical. The luscious 
voiced Jane Pickens, with members of the chorus 
filling in the male parts, does the familiar numbers 
with the reliable Al Goodman conducting the or- 
chestra. Top engineering. 


Two Tickets to Broadway; Tony Martin, with 
Dinah Shore and the Hugo Winterhalter and 
Henri Rene Orchestras; Victor WP-331, 3-45’s, 
$3.04. 


AA miscellaneous collection of tunes — but hardly 
more than a souvenir of the picture of the same 
name, with a streamlined and partially jazzed-up 
Prologue trom I Pagliacci. 


AOutstanding among the singles this month are: 
Yes, My Darling Daughter and Biues in the 
Night (Victor 27-0150), probaply Dinah Shore's 
best record. A “Collector's Issue’’ release; Les 
Paul and Mary Ford doing Lonesome Old 
Town on Capitol 1920 — a trick, multiple-voice 
disc but musically The reverse, Tiger 
Rag, 1s poor stuff. Dance Me Loose and Slow 
Poke (Columbia 39632) is one of the best Arthur 
Godfrey's in months. 


good. 


Wine, Women, and Song (not Strauss’) and 
8th Street Association are typical Phil Harris 
performances (Victor 47-4450), this time with 
perhaps slightly more meaningful lyrics. Down 
In the Valley is the original folk tune played as a 
waltz by Wayne King and his orchestra (Victor 
47-4452). Excellent jazz, based on Dixie, is 
heard in Dixie Jump played by the first rate 
Rulph Flanagan and his orchestra (Victor 47- 
4402). A very good version of Shrimp Boats 
is sung by Danny Scholl with orchestra conducted 
by Allan Small (Victor 47-4405). 
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Tony Bavaar's Another Autumn with Norman 
Leyden and his orchestra (Victor 47-4420) is not 
as good as his rendition in the “Original Cast” 
version (Victor WOC-6). 

Luis Arcaraz does some surprisingly good things 
with Goodman's Don’t Be That Way (Victor 
47-4407); and Whittemore and Lowe are as- 
tounding in a two-piano thing by Clifford Shaw 
called Third Street Rhumba (Victor 47-4404) 
backed by a less sensational Begin the Beguine. 
Not dance music but listenable. 

Two exciting mambos are Go Go Mambo and 
Wild by Perez Prado and his orchestra (Victor 
47-4433) with Joseph D'Addario playing some 
good sax on the first side. Doris Day (Columbia 
39637) and Margaret Whiting (Capitol 1939) 
both do Oops! from the MGM picture Belle of 
New York, with Doris perhaps a shade better be 
cause of more incisive rhythm. Her backing is 
from the same picture. 

Something a little different for The Voices of 
Walter Schumann are I Love That Feelin’ and 
Paradise (Capitol 1933). A tenor solo by Eddie 
Miller on the first and a trombone solo by Murray 
McEachern on the second raise the two numbers 
above average. 

Danny Thomas’ characterization of Gus Kahn in 
I'll See You In My Dreams has revived new 
interest in some of that composer's best tunes. 
Nat “King” Cole and The Trio do Makin’ Whoop- 
ee con brio (Capitol 1669); The Four Knights, a 
vocal group, sing I Wish I Had a Girl with 
good feeling (Capitol 1930); and Ella Mae Mores 
does Love Me or Leave Me with powerhouse 
rhythm (Capitol 1922 


Claude Thornhitl Encores: Claude Thornhill 
and his Orchestra, with Buddy Hughes, Fran 
Warren, and Gene Williams; Columbia CL-6164, 
$3.00. 

AA nice mixture of sweet and hot dance music in 

pellucid Thornhill arrangements — well transferred 

to LP though with an occasional wobble in piano 
tone. 


Benny Goodman Trio: Goodman, Wilson, and 
Krupa; Victor LPT-17, $3.15. Lionel Hamp- 
ton: Hampton, with stars from the Goodman, 
Basie, Ellington, Kirby, and other orchestras; 
Victor LPT-18, $3.15. Earl Hines — Billy 
Eckstine; Victor LPT-20, $3.15. Metronome 
All-Star Bands; Victor LPT-21, $3.15. Sid- 
ney Bechet; Victor LPT-22, $3.15. Jelly- 
Roll Morton; Victor LPT-23, $3.15. Me- 
Kinney's Cotton Pickers; Victor LPT-24, 
$3.15. Great Trumpet Artists: Armstrong, 
Beiderbecke, Berigan, Johnson, Eldridge, 
Gillespie; Victor LPT-26, $3.15. Great Tenor 
Sax Artists: Hawkins, Ventura, Berry, Web- 
ster, Freeman, Jacquet; Victor LPT-27, 93.15. 
Artie Shaw Favorites; Victor LPT-28, $3.15. 

ABless Victor for these fine ‘‘Treasury"’ releases! 

They are a relief from the trite, empty stuff which 

is crowding the record lists under the guise of “‘ popu- 

lar music’’ and “jazz."" Even when the music is 
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not so good, it's interesting historically — and most 
of it is worthwhile. 

One could quibble about the Eckstine and some 
of the Shaw releases, but certainly not about the 
Goodman Trio disc — the sax and trumpet col- 
lections contain some of the best work ever heard 
from the contributing artists. Webster's wonder- 
ful solo in Ellington's Cottontail alone makes the 
disc worth owning. It isn’t necessary to enumer- 
ate the virtues of the others. Enough to say 
that Victor has selected wisely and well. 

Technically, some of them show their age, as 
they were originally made in the thirties, but the 
transfer to LP has been exceptionally well done. 

---Enzo Archetti 





CONSUMERS’ 
LP RECORD REVIEW 


A MONTHLY DIGEST of reviews 
of all available LP releases for any 
given month prepared for conveni- 
ent housing in any standard loose- 
leaf binder. This concise summary; 
arranged by composer in alpha- 
betical order, is designed to give the 
busy record enthusiast authorita- 
tive comment on the vast field of 
today’s recorded literature on LPs 
in brief, easy-to-use form. 


A COMPREHENSIVE INDEX — 
to be prepared at the end of each 
year — will make this Record Re- 
view a reference source of unusual 
value. 


THIS REVIEW — a complement 
— to The American Record Guide 
sells at 15 cents the copy, or $1.75 
the year. To subscribers of the 
Record Guide, yearly subscription 
price is $1.50. Ask your Dealer for 
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